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CHow to write, what to 


write, and where to sell 


Esenwein’s pupils—hundreds of them—are con- 


stantly selling their work because they are taught to do so. 
One student has reported $600 sales in one week; another 
made over $1000 before completing her course; another 
recently won a $2000 prize; another has received over 


2 


$5000 for stories and articles written in spare time; another 
sells the entire product of all his time, and there are many 


News of this sort comes in continuously. 










Bess Streeter Aldrich is the wife of C. S. Aldrich, a 
banker of Elmwood, Nebraska. She has four children. 
Her stories have been published in American Magazine, 
tadies' Home Journal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Delineator, Designer, McCall's, People’s Home Journal, 
Harper's Weekly, Black Cat, etc. She has syndicated 
many of her stories, sold photoplay rights to some, and 
is reselling her present series to such English magazines 
as Pearson's. Cassell's and The Amalgamated Press. 


What others have done, YOU too can da 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address — 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Established 1897 
Dept.33 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 14 volumes; descrip- 
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In unusually Successful Author 


CProves worth of 
Dr. Esenwein's Course 


There is no other institution doing so much for 
writers, young cr old. The universities recog- 
nize this; over one hundred members of the 
English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The 
editors recognize it, for they are constantly 
recommending our courses. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Ver- 


ing, Play Writing, etc., taught by 
our staff of literary experts, headed 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous 
critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers 
you constructive criticism; frank, 
honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 


BOOKLET, ‘29 Stories of Suc- 
ess’’, reproducing letters from writers 
of prominence who have benefited by 
our course,is inspiring and informing. 


You incur no obligation by 


writing for complete in- 4 a 

formation. This eo 

coupon is for a) o ; 

your con- a 7” Dept. W.D. 
°° 5-29 


venience. " ay ie 
of 
Crp gh THE HOME 
# CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Springfield, Mass. 
1 am interested in the subjects checked: 


O Short-Story Writing 
DO Article Writing 
O Verse Writing 
Please send me, without obligation, your 150 page 


illustrated catalog and ‘29 Stories of Success.’ 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance 
you’ve ever had for learning how to 
produce stories editors want. Produc- 
ing stories editors want and pay for 
is the goal of every true writer, and 
the experts who wrote this course 


show you with much detail just how 
to do it. This course is now available 
at the unusually low price of $5. This 
$5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
$500—in the price you receive for 
your stories. 








be extended for 1 year.] 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


As a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short-story course at $5. 
Send for the “Ideal’’ course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
absolutely FREE of charge. [If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will 








Master the Art of 





25 BIG LESSONS AND 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY 
LESSONS 


These 25 lessons cover every point 
from the “First Essentials in Short 
Story Writing,” “How to Get a 
Story,” and “How to Handle Emo- 
tion,” to “Atmosphere and Color,” 
“How to Write Dialogue,” “Climax 
and Conclusion,” and “How and 
Where to Sell.” 

As a special gift we include 12 sup- 
plementary lessons covering ‘“Char- 
acter Interest, Denouement, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color, 


etc.” 











\n offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Mail the coupon today. 





Short Story Writing 
—Study the “ Ideal’? Way— 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 


writing you haven't been able to correct. 
Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 
mistakes that cause heartbreaking re- 
jections. The Jdeal Course in Short- 
Story Writing will help you. The 
authorities who wrote it teach you the 
fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
Study their lessons and you will master 
the short-story form. 


— Jen seace COUron?’””™ --- 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, ] 
ft 20-22 E. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ] 





I Gentlemen—Enclosed please find $5 (currency, money ] 
I order, check), for which send me the “‘Ideal’’ Course in l 
l Short-Story Writing, and Writer’s Digest for an entire | 
| year, 
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Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 


criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic. 


this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 


Besides 


their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 
vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 
which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. 
Nor need you depend upoa months-old, or per- 


haps unfounded, market 
tips. The “Authors and 
Publishers Guild of Amer- 
ica” affords you authorita- 
tive aid and advice in your 
creative work, through 
contact with editors, pub- 
lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers. 


Why Organized 


The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 
as the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers. Its profes- 
sional counsel and _ con- 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in . your 
work, 

In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
and aid, the Guild main- 
tains a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary 
critic. Upon joining the 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, 
publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

8—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild 








Guild, 
is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply 
against criticism of original work. 


every member 
fee is moderate. 


a member without delay. ; 
f We urge interested writers to 
join now by using the application blank below. 


Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


kets by issuing, monthly, 
an Advance Bulletin of 
Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, etc. These 
Bulletins will be mailed, 
fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub- 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER'S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 

This, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
many advantages a mem- 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 
The present membership 


‘‘authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 


1200 Jackson Street 


U AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 
1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, 
to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, 


to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 


including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


my first year’s membership fee of $5, which is 


I am 
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Propaganda Writing 


Preparation of Brochures for Department Stores, Hotels, Local 
Manufacturers, a Profitable Field for Special Writing 


By Henry ALBertT PHILLIPS 


Author of Special Articles in The American Sketch, McCall's, The Spur, Ete. 


HE pen is the most facile instrument 

for turning the printed word to one’s 
personal profit! I say “printed word,” when 
perhaps it would be well to preface my re- 
marks by saying “the typewritten word,” 
because the sort of Special Writing I have 
in mind usually is preceded by a letter—if 
not several of them. 

One can not successfully or effectually 
write propaganda until one has received a 
commission to do so. This implies a suc- 
cessful “contact,” usually made by letter 
arguing one’s claim, presenting one’s cre- 
dentials of ability, and representing in a more 
or less skillful manner the urgent need for 
such material. The next point is to win the 
consent of the interested parties in laying 
out a plan for the proposed propaganda and, 
having gained the consent, the final stage 
remains in the actual writing of the propa- 
ganda itself. 

I have refrained from using the word, 
“advertising,” which is a less refined and 
more obvious form of propaganda. In ad- 
vertising literature, one actually offers mer- 
chandise for sale, for consumption or for 


use. In propaganda, one merely presents 
an object, a place, a scheme or a doctrine 
in such an alluring manner that it shall ob- 
tain preference, possibly, where it may have 
been almost unknown before, or even held 
in contempt. For example: it took a pow- 
erful and a subtle propaganda to build up 
a widespread hatred of the Germans; and 
it has taken as mighty a propaganda in turn 
to break down this almost universal preju- 
dice. 

Iy other words, propaganda must “‘sell”’ 
a given thing without seeming to do so. 
[t demands subtle artistry, a fine choice of 
words that so blends fiction with the facts 
that they become merged in a single pleasur- 
able impression, and the reader loses his 
sense of identity of the two, taking the fic- 
tion for the fact, and vice versa. In direct 
advertising, the reader is directed to reason 
from the particular merchandise to the gen- 
eral fact of buying it, while in propaganda, 
one is led from the general to the particular. 

The newest and most effective form of 
fine advertising is daily more and more tak- 
ing the form of propaganda that calls for 
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the talents of fiction and special article wri- 
ters of the highest stamp. It offers a won- 
derful opportunity to all writers to profit- 
ably employ their spare time in a dignified 
and becoming manner. 

I shall endeavor to illustrate various forms 
of propaganda writing that lie within the 
sasy reach of both new and advanced wri- 
ters, in the small community and in the 
metropolis. You may call these examples 
“pot-boilers” or not, only I warn any writer 
that he will have to exercise all the ingenuity 
and skill of which he is capable. Then the 
resultant work will not become anything of 
which he need be ashamed. 

I could offer no better examples than ac- 
tual problems that have presented themselves 
to me for solution, and which I have worked 
out in one way or another. It is well to bear 
in mind that your propaganda propositions 
originate entirely with yourself. They are 
seldom sought, or even wanted at first, by 
those whom they are intended to benefit. 
Therefore your first problem is to sell your- 
self, as I have already stated, through letters 
and conferences. 

Perhaps the most novel, interesting and 
difficult problem I ever faced was in the city 
of Vienna. In both essence and substance, 
however, it was after all but a complication 
of the same difficulties and solution you 
would find in Kalamazoo or Keokuk. It is 
valuable in showing the wide range possible 
with a practical experience in the field of 
propaganda. 

I went abroad a few years ago with con- 
siderably less money in my possession than 
I should have had. Misfortune overtook 
us at Trieste, Italy, where we landed, when 
an evening gown and other important arti- 
cles, including a pair of shoes and a. travel- 
ing clock were stolen from our bags. We 
arrived in Vienna in a state of desolation. 
Next day we were looking in the tempting 
show windows of Zwieback’s de luxe depart- 
ment store. Several of the things we needed 
were there! 

“Why don’t you write them a Brochure 
that will bring American and Iénglish visi 
tors in Vienna to their shop?” 

It seemed a little absurd to me. I went 
to it, however, in true American style, got 
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a commission to write the Brochure for 
which I received $200 in merchandise! 

If 1 had been writing the Brochure for 
“The Emporium” in Tallahassee—or where- 
ever you may happen to come from—it 
would have contained the same element of 
propaganda. “My Lady’s Guide Book to 

ONE MEMORABLE DAY.” 

The opening paragraph, entitled “Vienna's 
Personality,” began: 

“In all the other cities of the world 
you can put your finger on their person- 
alities, and say, ‘It is here,’ or ‘It is 
there!’ But not so with Vienna or the 
Viennese. For charm is something 
that springs from within—like the 
blooming of the flower—and becomes a 
natural object of beauty and fragrance, 
admiration and adornment, in an appre- 
ciative world.” 

Thereupon I proceed to guide My Lady 
through Vienna, taking her to the sights in 
which ladies would be particularly interest- 
ed—the Tomb of l’Aiglon, the Royal Apart- 
ments of Maria Theresa, Marie Louise and 
of Napoleon, just as they left them mor 
than a century ago; the Royal Chapel. and 
finally the Cathedral of St. Stephan. Thus 
far, | have not mentioned Zwieback’s. But 
the moment has arrived when I must subtly 
merge from the general Vienna to the par 
ticular shop, without disturbing the height 
ened impression of charm and beauty that 
I have made, as though they were all of one 
piece : 

“Beauty incorporated into daily use! 

therein we have a synonym for 

‘charm.’ Is not the Cathedral of St. 

Stephan just that? For here stands 
crystallized beauty that has withstood 
the storms and battles and human futili- 
ties of nearly a thousand years and is 
still used daily as the House of Worship. 

“But the modern Viennese no longer 
put their rare gift for creating beauty 


We moderns <de- 


into cathedrals. 
mand things not for the soul alone but 
things we can take in our hands, wear 
on our person, ornament our homes. . . . 

“And just as under one roof in the 
splendid Cathedral yonder are to be 
found assembled all the handicraft and 
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fine art work of a far-off day, so, my 
Lady, I commend to you a modern 
Temple where—also under one great 
roof—you will find assembled—with no 
less taste and propriety—all the exam- 
ples of the art handiwork of modern 
Vienna that radiates her innate charm.” 
The Brochure half-over, I have brought 
them across the threshold of Zwieback’s ! 
The same sort of Guide 
written about any town in America, any 
large city, and the name and virtues of a 
given department store, or exclusive shop, 
worked in at the end. The tempo and key 
must be part of the symphonic value of 
such a brochure. If you are writing a 
“Gentleman’s Guide,” for example, your 
language should be tempered to suit and 
the gen- 


300k 


appeal irresistably to your readers 
tlemen of your community. 

Originality in conception, treatment and 
appeal is of major importance. I will cite 
one more foreign example, which I think 
shows more clearly the problem and _ its 
solution, and may be adapted with equal effic- 
acy to existing opportunities for the writer 
in his home city where there are surely one 
or more first-class hotels. 

My particular “housing problem” in Ber- 
lin was acute. I had to have a good address 
and residence in order to carry on an im- 
portant enterprise in which I was interested 
at the time. I went to the largest, finest and 
best hotel in the city and convinced the 
manager that he really should do something 
about attracting the lucrative American cli- 

He was: unconvinced. I told him I 
write him a Brochure. He agreed 
reluctantly. 


entele. 
would 


The problem was purely propagandistic 
something painless and sugar-coated with 
none of the acrid flavor of advertising 
saccharined to the taste of delicate and sensi- 
tive palates of an ultra-refined clientele. 

The result was a printed letter addressed : 
“If You Are Stopping Overnight in Ber- 
lin—" (‘Particularly Addressed to Amer- 
icans.”) It went on to tell the story of the 
glowing adventures I had on a rainy day, 
in which I experienced the luxuries of a 
Sybarite and gratified every human need of 
luxury and entertainment for twenty-four 


may be 


hours without going outside this palace of 
a hotel. Incidentally, I mentioned every ad- 
vantage and luxury the hotel had to offer. 
I introduced a confidential note, almost of 
secrecy, “your problem may be mine some 
day.” If they read it through—25,000 of 
them have been circulated—then we had suc- 
ceeded in registering upon the mind what 
no advertisement could ever hope to do. The 
idea was to strike a new note in Hotel Book- 
lets, that from time immemorial had been 
nothing but a colored folder. 

I wanted a new typewriter, since my 
“portable” was several years old and I had 
written more than one and a half million 
words on it. The Propaganda Brochure 
again. My proposition had to be’ original, 
my appeal different, or it would not get a 
hearing (that is always the essential). My 
suggestion bore the title, “The Portable 
Typewriter That Took A Trip Round the 
World!” The practical element was strong 
there. I had given the machine every pos- 
sible test. Partially with this in mind, I had 
photographs of myself using a “portable” 
aboard steamers, in railway carriages, on top 
»f a famous mountain, in an airplane, ete. 

Take particular notice that this new kind 
of Modern Publicity and Propaganda must 
always contain a story; some semi-fictional 
outstanding value that will attract the jaded 
reader immediately. That is the bait, the 
sugar-coated pill. The story must be two- 
edged. It must fit the subconscious desire 
of a certain group of people who may be 


emotionally aroused to need the underlying 
Study the way 
Wrigley has told his tale and made several 
innocent nations go about from morning to 


object of propagandization. 


night chewing flavored chicle like cows and 
camels. Study the silly cigarette ads that 
nevertheless get you running a mile for a 
Camel! 

But don’t make the mistake of first trying 
to get into the barred area of “national ad- 
vertisers.”” Begin with home products. A 
Real Estate concern, your Board of Trade, 
Hotels, Department Stores, Exclusive Shops, 
Local Manufacturers, Resorts, Banks, ete. 
Then go after a broader field. The general 
writer is capable of this work. It may in- 
terest writers to know that there is big money 
in it. 
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Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing 


(7) Characterization 


By AGNes M. REEVE 


O ONE element of the short story is 
more closely allied to plot than is char- 
acterization, and it is the type of action that 
determines how much the reader should 
know about the people in the story. 

If the tale is to be a western or an adven- 
ture yarn, with thrilling conflict for its big 
scene, then it is needful to know only enough 
of the leading characters to make their con- 
duct seem logical. Ina picture of this kind 
the characterization may be laid on in bold 
strokes, to use artists’ parlance; the hero 
may be big and blonde and easy-moving, 
sun-tanned and wind-blown; the villain 
small and dark, with finger missing, or any 
other distinguishing mark. There is no 
necessity for building up detailed atmos- 
phere and setting for the story in which 
swift action is the feature. 

The inhibitions of the range rider do not 
concern the reader, so long as the man sticks 
to range riding; on the other hand, if he 
suddenly decides to go into the jewelry 
business in Denver and should be successful 
in that field of endeavor and marry the jew- 
eler’s daughter, then, in order to make the 
character plausible, his reactions to various 
stimuli would have to be made clear to the 
reader for him to understand why this par- 
ticular cowboy failed to run true to type. 

If it is a love story in the making—one 
in which there is no “act of Fate,” no acci- 
dent which affords the turning point—it is 
the author’s first responsibility to figure out 
how to make these lovers so real that the 
things they do and say will be such as no 
two other characters would do and say un- 
der the same circumstances. 

Because conduct is influencel by surround- 
ings, it is essential, when a character makes 
a free-will decision—that is, one not brought 


about by such extraneous influences as train- 
wreck, or fire, or storm—to indicate what 
influences and environment were responsi- 
ble. Setting is a strong prop in this for the 
reason that we expect certain kinds of de- 
cisions from people under certain conditions 
of living. 

For example, a woman living in a com- 
fortable brick house on the main sfreet of a 
small, church-going middle western town 
would naturally be fond of her home, de- 
voted to her husband and children, a mem- 
ber of the church societies, and unlikely to 
deceive her husband or to go off to New 
York to spend, in a wild orgy, the money 
they have been saving for the education of 
their children; but if, in the story, she does 
do something of this nature, her actions 
must be accounted for by showing what in- 
fluences in contrast to her environment 
brought about her seeming deviation from 
type. 

It may be brought out that her husband 
knew that she came of a family of stage 
people and felt that the life of which she 
would be a part would completely remove 
her from old associations; but found that 
in the end the deadly monotony was too 
much for her and so the influences of her 
early environment triumphed. 

This relation of setting to character draw- 


ing is one of the fine points of fiction writing 
and can not be too carefully considered ; for 
the more clearly the reader is made to vis- 
ualize, to feel the surroundings, the more 


real the people will seem. 

The point of consistency is one that needs 
to be watched. Mary should not do some- 
thing on Saturday that she would not do on 
Monday—unless “there’s a reason.” Nor 
should she, on page three, be shown sing- 
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ing happily as she washes the dishes, and on 
page seven, be telling a neighbor how she 
hates housework, 

One is apt to think of character drawing 
in terms of dialogue, but by establishing set- 
ting and atmosphere and by the use of in- 
terpretive phrasing, the characters are made 
convincing and consequently more inter- 
esting. 

Have you not heard a friend relating some 
choice bit to a group and, in the midst of the 
telling stop and say, “Oh, you can’t appre- 


ciate this because you don’t know Mary and 


John?” That is ex- 


“As flat,” said Grant, “as another 
flapjack.” 

“But why, you lunatic? Why, 
wherefore, and what’s the reason?” 

“Because my name is Perkins.” 

“What’s that to do with it?” 

“Perkins,” exclaimed Grant, “is the 
name of a general practitioner. A po- 
tato is a potato, a squash is a squash, 
and a Perkins is a country doctor.” 


Here is a skilful example of much in little. 
From it we learn that the hero’s name is 
Grant Perkins, that his 





actly what happens in a 
story—we can’t appre- 
ciate it if we do not 
know Mary and John. 

At this point some 
thoughtful reader of 
these lines may be 
thinking, “but suppose 
the story opens with 
dialogue, as so many of 
them do?” 

Suppose it does— 
careful study usually 
will reveal that this 
opening conversation 
serves but to introduce 
the leading characters ; 
that it reveals their sta- 
tions in life, their con- 


“Twelve 


were 


the series 
lished in the 


monthly. 





The first five 
Cardinal 
Short Story Writing,” namely, 

Plot 

Setting 

Atmosphere 

Action 

Incident 
in WRITER’S 
BULLETIN. The sixth article of 
“Dialogue” 
April 
WRITER’S DIGEST, and the re- 
maining parts will be published 


published 


Those readers of WRITER’S 
DIGEST who are interested in this 
series can obtain reprints of the 
first five articles by writing the 
editor, enclosing ten cents in stamps 
to cover clerical costs. 


questioner wears the 
uniform of an interne, 
hence we may conclude 
that the scene takes 
place in a hospital ; that 
the hospital is in a 
large city, from the ref- 
erence to Doctor Or- 
ville; that Perkins is 
an unusual young man 
to make the choice he 
does, and one suspects 
that he is apt to do 
something interesting; 
through the pertinent 
questions of the interne, 
who is nameless, we 
find out a good deal 
about the hero, where 


installments of 
Elements of 


was pub- 
issue of 








cerns of the moment, 
their outstanding traits of temperament. A 
little farther along there usually will be a 
bit of narrative that gives at least a glimpse 
of the scene of action. 

The Saturday Evening Post of February 
2nd, affords an excellent example of the dia- 
logue story in “Corpus Delicti,’ by Clarence 
Buddington Kelland. It opens: 


> 


said the young man in 
the interne’s uniform, “that you turned 
it down?” 


“You mean,’ 


“As flat,” said Grant Perkins, “as a 
flapjack.” 

“Dr. Orville, the greatest nerve spe- 
cialist in the city offered to make you 
his assistant—and you turned him 
down !” 


he is going to locate, 
and why, and how he is going to practise. 

Then follow two paragraphs of setting, 
the first explaining Perkins’ surroundings 
for the two years previous to the opening 
of the story and the next the kind of country 
to which he is going. Farther on there is 
a description of the house in which Perkins 
takes up his abode. Always the reader is 
made aware of the surroundings of the mo- 
ment, and each bit of setting serves to illu- 
mine some aspect of the characters in the 
story. 

“Corpus Delicti” also illustrates the value 
of contrasts in personalities. The reader 
never is in doubt as to who the speaker is, 
for each person has a manner of talking that 
is in keeping with that particular individ- 
uality. This is of added importance where 
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the opening is dialogue, for unless the per- 
sonalities of the speakers are clearly de- 
fined they will not stay fixed in the reader’s 
mind through the rest of the story. 

Consistency is one of the precious jewels 
of character drawing. Manner of speech 
is directly related to one’s calling and station 
in life. Even vocabulary must be consid- 
ered, for the crime-mystery story will have 
need of the parlance of the underworld, and 
the society drama of the phrases and diction 
incident to high life. The English butler 
who is made to address the chatelaine of the 
establishment as Ma’am instead of Madam 
is an anachronism not to be tolerated in 
fiction. 

Characterization concerns not only speech 
but dress, physical attributes, manners, man- 
nerisms, actions—everything must work to- 
gether to create a personality distinctive and 
realistic. 

This can not be accomplished by having 
Mamie, a gum-chewing flapper stenograph- 
er, seated at her typewriter, say to the girl 
next to her, “Helen, will you be kind enough 
to hand me that letter file?” It just isn’t 
done that way. 

Character drawing per se is rarely suffi- 
cient to carry a story, but occasionally it 
does. In such instances a striking orig- 
inality is often found in either personality 
or situation—sometimes both—and setting 
and atmosphere are made to play important 
parts—but, and here is where the “catch” 
is, they are modern. That is, they portray 
present day types in present day adventures. 

Character sketches of “days that are 
gone,” particularly when the heroine meets 
a sad or tragic end, are the surest of 
homing birds. 

Character drawing may make or mar a 
story, and so it is well for the venturing 
writer to go over the story in the making 
and ask himself if his people seem real, if 
their actions are consistent, if their speech 
fits their stations in life, and above all, if 
they have individuality. 

Often the writer will take his characters 
from life, and then wonder why the critic 
to whom he submits his manuscript writes 
that his people do not seem real, are not 

convincing; there is ofttimes a curious 
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psychological reluctance to write too much 
about actual persons, but more frequently 
the difficulty is that when writing of per- 
sonalities familiar, the author, knowing the 
character himself, fails to feel the necessity 
of careful delineation. In other words, he 
knows, and he expects the reader to know, 
Jim, or Algy, or Pugsy. 

In the actual work of presentation of 
character it is much more effective to intro- 
duce the leading character through the eyes 
and emotions of the one who plays opposite. 
For example, it is more intriguing to say: 

Jim, stretched out long and lazy in 
his steamer chair, turned his head at 
the sound of a voice, a voice deliciously 
low and melting to his ears. “But I 
couldn’t go there alone,” he heard the 
girl murmur, and the mere thought of 
any one saying a thing so old-fashioned 
made him sit up to see who the posses- 
sor of the delightful golden tones might 
be. 

There, just at the entrance to the 
nearest companionway stood one who, 
he immediately decided, was his ideal 
of all that is feminine — soft brown 
eyes, delicate lips unrouged, and 
straight, chestnut hair in a tiny bun— 
but he saw instantly that she was 
troubled and glanced to the man beside 
her. One look and he was on his feet 
and striding toward her. 

Than if it were written: 

Jim was stretched out in his steamer 
chair. “But I couldn’t go there alone,” 
he heard a girl’s voice say. He sat up 
and looked in the direction of the 
speaker. He saw a beautiful girl with 
brown eyes, delicate lips, and straight, 
chestnut hair in a tiny bun. She looked 
troubled. Jim rose and went toward 
her and the man beside her. 

In the first version the reader gets the 
hero’s impression of the heroine; in the 
second the author tells the reader how the 
girl looked; in the former there is depicted 
the emotional effect of one character upon 
another. The whole difference is in the 
manner of presentation, so it becomes evi- 


dent that character drawing has its nuances. 
* * * 
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F CONSTANT dripping wears away a 
stone, will constant reminder of the evils 
of reminiscing have any effect upon the out- 
put of literary workers? I wish I knew! 
Most of you would resent being called old- 
fashioned, yet when you start to write a 
story, about nine-tenths of you begin by 
telling what happened years ago. 

A short story need not cover more than 
a few hours in the lives of those concerned 
—one might almost say “the shorter the 
sweeter.” It is not necessary to know that 
grandmother had old-fashioned quilts on 
her bed, when grandmother is safely in her 
grave at the opening of the story. The fact 
that daughter has the four-poster that the 
quilts once graced will give the needed touch 
of background. 

If, in order to make your story clear and 
well motivated, it is essential to show some 
incident that occurred during the youth of 
the characters, it usually can be done best 
by having the story open in the present, and 
after the setting is established and introduc- 
tions made, drop back and present as briefly 
as possible the episode that so vitally con- 
cerns the climax. 

In checking up on a new story it is well 
to endeavor to call to mind some bit of fic- 
tion that has impressed you, and, if possible, 
re-read it. If it be character drawing that 
you feel is weak, why not read “The Catnip 
Mouse,” by Louise Kennedy Mabie in The 
Saturday Evening Post of March 2. This is 
an excellent example of good characteriza- 
tion of a heroine out of her own environ- 
ment, but with that environment made per- 
fectly clear. 

Scribner's Magazine for March contains 
a story—“The House of Her Fathers,” by 
Mary M. Colum—in which characterization 
and originality and unusual setting atone 
for lack of plot and incident. 

Several magazines feature series of sto- 
ries about the same character or group of 
characters. These are successful because 
of the individuality and personal appeal of 
the chief figures. The setting and atmos- 
phere are usually the same throughout each 
series, yet every story is so written that it is 
complete in itself. 

Such a group sometimes grows through 
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the popular demand of the reading public 
for “more of the same” after the first story 
appears, though occasionally the writer sub- 
mits two or three of the series at one time. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland’s “Grant 
Perkins” stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post are popular and can be studied to ad- 
vantage, for technically they are very good 
indeed. The setting is well handled and the 
contrasting types are portrayed with much 
skill. It is safe to say that Mr. Kelland 
knows intimately the country and the people 
he depicts with such appeal. 

I use The Saturday Evening Post for 
reference purposes— not because I read 
nothing else—but because one can easily find 
the copies mentioned, and then too, almost 
every one aspires to grace its pages some- 
time or other. Another good reason for 
studying The Post is that it buys stories for 
the stories’ sake. They must have a “kick” 
to make that publication. 

Just as an enlightening experiment, let me 
suggest that the readers of these pages de- 
vote an evening to scanning the fiction in 
the various magazines, listing the title of 
every tale that is built upon “memories,” 
reminiscences, events of the past period, or 
that ends on a note of tragedy or futility. 
It will not require a whole pad of paper to 
hold the list! 

Fiction has its fads and fancies. If one 
is to be successful these must be heeded. It 
is just as important for a writer to be “in 
the mode” as it is for the society leader. If 
Mrs. Vanderbilt were to appear in the garb 
of the nineties, we might smile but we should 
not be interested to the extent of following 
her example. At present editors find that 
fiction featuring all that is up-to-date and 
modern is exceedingly popular. A _ story 
with a good radio complication, a well-pre- 
sented airplane incident, or a good sky- 
scraper apartment setting, is sure of careful 
editorial consideration. 

This is as it should be, for every one is 
vitally concerned with the developments that 
are altering the every-day lives of all of us. 


.The writer should seize upon them grate- 


fully for they offer new possibilities, new 
situations, new reactions for his imagination 
to work upon. 













































Handle With Care! 


Make Your Characters Use High Explosives in a 
Logical and Plausible Manner 


By Henry R. ZELLEY 


RITERS of crook, oil field and min- 

ing stories often use high explosives 
in strange and marvelous ways. Dynamite 
and other high explosives can be used to 
good advantage in a story, but the writer 
must be certain that they are used in a logical 
and plausible manner. 

The above statement should not be con- 
strued to mean that the writer should steer 
clear of any novel use of high explosives 
but that his use must be within the bounds 
of reason. Two examples of a very novel 
use of dynamite used in short stories sev- 
eral years ago will illustrate this point. In 
one of the stories, dealing with an uprising 
of the natives on a South Sea Island planta- 
tion, the white men defended themselves by 
hurling lighted sticks of dynamite among the 
natives. In the other story a man routed a 
pack of wolves by the same method. 

Both of these stories were plausible and 
strictly within the bounds of reason. The 
time of the explosive is determined by the 
length of the fuse and a man can hurl a 
stick of dynamite as safely as a boy can a 
firecracker. While the resulting explosion 
may jar you considerably, that is the worst 
it will do if the stick is thrown as far as 
possible. The handgrenades of warfare are 
about as powerful as a stick of dynamite. 

While it seems superfluous to sound a time 
note of warning, experience proves that it 
is necessary. So be sure that you don’t have 
your characters using high explosives at a 
period before they were in general use. To 
have the Pilgrim Fathers routing the red- 
skins with dynamite would be as illogical 
as to have tear gas used in a story of the 
Civil War. 

Fictionists should remember that high ex- 
plosives are not as common in all parts of 
the world as they are in this country, and 
often these powerful agents can be used to 


good advantage. Charles Mayer, a wild 
animal collector, in a series of articles de- 
scribing his adventures in the Malay Penin- 
sula, tells of paving the way to success 
through his dynamite magic. He would drop 
a timed stick in a stream and the resulting 
harvest of fish led the natives to believe that 
he had some powerful magic and he never 
had any trouble in securing helpers. Here 
is a good thought for some fiction writer. 

Care is essential in handling high explo- 
sives, and just as much care is necessary in 
using them in fiction. As stated in the 
opening paragraph, they must be used in 
plausible ways. Also the proper nomencla- 
ture should be used when writing about 
them. I spent several years in one of the 
largest high explosive research laboratories 
of this country and the following nomencla- 
ture and information about high explosives 
is based on actual experience. 

Nitro-glycerine usually is used in either 
crook stories or in stories laid in the oil 
fields. The usual term used by the workers 
is simply N. G. or “soup.” The latter term 
is the general term used by crooks, although 
sometimes used by the workers. Either one 
of these terms is better to use in your dia- 
logue than the full name or the chemical 
name of trinitroglycerol. 

This high explosive is a clear yellowish 
liquid when free from water, and cloudy or 
milky looking when it contains water, as 
the commercial product usually does. It 
can be made with the necessary materials in 
a jar, but there is about ten chances to one 
that it will explode before the manufacture 
is finished. The nitration must be made at 
a low temperature and the mixture well agi- 
tated. So don’t have your characters manu- 
facture their “soup” in the kitchen unless 
you are finished with those characters. 

Oil workers manufacture their. N. G. on 
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the grounds, and if you must have it made 
in your story be sure that your characters 
have mechanical agitation and a brine cooling 
outfit. Often on the oil fields something 
goes wrong with the agitating power, and 
then the workers have to turn the agitator 
by hand to prevent an explosion. 

It is folly in the superlative degree to run 
N. G. through metal valves or to carry it 
ina screw top can. Plugs of rubber or wood 
are used in place of valves, and N. G. is 
carried in rubber bottles with rubber stop- 
pers. Friction or a sudden jar will detonate 
it, as well as the usual method of using a 
cap and fuse. 

N. G. freezes readily into long beautiful 
crystals, but the least disturbance of the crys- 
talline structure is sufficient to cause an ex- 
plosion. Heat also tends to decompose N. 
G. and it is extremely dangerous when ex- 
posed to the sun or extreme heat of sum- 
mer. It burns readily but usually explodes 
while burning. 

In view of the above, don’t have a char- 
acter drop a container of N. G. unless done 
to cause an explosion. N. G. doesn’t always 
explode when dropped, and oil wells have 
come in before the charge was exploded and 
hurled the N. G. out without an explosion. 
But most of your readers would discredit 
any statement of a character escaping an 
accident in which nitro-glycerine is allowed 
to drop, so it is far better, from a fiction 
standpoint, to have an explosion caused by 
dropping nitro-glycerine than to have it fail 
to detonate. 

And also be careful not to have your char- 
acters handling nitro-glycerine when frozen 
or on a bitter cold day, and going to the 
other extreme guard against its use or han- 
dling on extreme hot days or when exposed 
to direct sunlight. 

If nitro-glycerine has a legitimate use in 
your story, such as a story of the oil fields, 
then have your characters use great care in 
handling it, carrying the rubber bottles in a 
wooden container so as to protect the “soup” 
from the sunlight, and also do not have them 
use it during a cold spell. 

But it is perfectly safe to have your char- 
acters take some chances, for men using high 
explosives develop a spirit of contempt for 
danger. Men working around oil wells do 
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take a chance and smoke even if it is dan- 
gerous, and men have been discharged for 
smoking on a powder plant. So your char- 
acters will be normal human beings and will 
take chances, but you must guard against 
letting them take such chances as will prove 
unconvincing to your readers. 

Dynamite is used by the fictionist more 
often than is nitro-glycerine, just as it is 
used in construction work, mining and agri- 
culture considerably more than the first ex- 
plosive. Dynamite is not as sensitive as 
nitro-glycerine, and tests have been made of 
hurling sticks against a brick wall without 
any explosion. Boxes of dynamite are han- 
dled with about as much care as boxes of 
canned goods when being loaded into cars. 

Dynamite is nitro-glycerine absorbed in 
wood pulp, sawdust, cornmeal or some other 
absorbant with very often some other chem- 
icals added to increase its stability. The 
percentage marked on sticks of dynamite is 
the per cent of nitro-glycerine contained in 
the stick. 

The same caution in regard to heat and 
cold applies to dynamite as well as to nitro- 
glycerine. Frozen dynamite or that which 
has been exposed to direct sunlight or ex- 
cessive heat for any length of time is ex- 
tremely dangerous to handle. In either of 
these conditions it very probably would ex- 
plode if dropped. 

Dynamite is used during cold weather but 
must be thawed out before being used. Now 
don’t have a character thaw it on the back 
of a stove or in an oven unless you wish to 
scatter said character to all the cardinal 
points of the compass. Dynamite is thawed 
by placing it in a tin container and surround- 
ing the container with hot water, but not 
over a stove or flame. Dynamite can be 
safely thawed in this manner, but nitro- 
glycerine can be safely thawed only by pla- 
cing it in a warm room. ; 

Miraculous escapes from explosions ac- 
tually do occur as the small casualty list of 
the Naval Arsenal explosion in Northern 
New Jersey proves. Often buildings some 
distance from the explosion suffer more 
damage than others much closer. This is 
because the force of the explosion follows 
the underground rock strata. Hills and 
forests serve to break the force of the ex- 
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plosion. For this reason most magazines 
and operating houses are protected by huge 
earth and wood barricades. 

Men close to an explosion have been 
known to escape injury or have only received 
slight injuries. Usually any one near to the 
scene will be thrown to the ground and very 
often the sudden rush of air will strip off 
all of their clothing. The person right in 
the explosion will be torn to pieces or fear- 
fully mangled. It is seldom that he will 
escape with his life although I know of a 
few such escapes. 

An explosion is but an attempt of nature 
to balance the scales. The explosive is an 
unstable chemical combination and it is a 
law of nature that all unstable combinations 
must break up into a stable form. The ex- 
plosion is due to this natural law and the 
stable product formed is mainly gaseous. 
The rending force of the explosion is due to 
this sudden release of gas and unless con- 
fined the force is equal in all directions. 

One more word of advice in reference to 
using explosives in fiction—don’t use the 
term “dope” to indicate an explosive, as this 
term refers to the material used to absorb 
the explosive and not to the explosive itself. 
The proper terms and the slang terms for 
dynamite and nitro-glycerine have been given 
and the following list covers the other com- 
mon explosives : 

Low Freezing or L. F. Dynamite is ordi- 
nary dynamite to which an organic nitro 
product has been added to lower its freezing 
point. It is darker than ordinary dynamite 
and has a strong pungent odor. 

Gelatin or “Jelly” is a jellylike dynamite 
formed by adding a certain amount of gun 
cotton to nitro-glycerine. It is more sensi- 
tive and a more powerful explosive than 
ordinary dynamite. 

T. N. T. or triton (trinitrototuol) is a 
brownish-yellow crystalline powder. This 
is a powerful explosive formerly used in 
shrapnel and other military explosives, but 
now used extensively in place of dynamite. 
It is relatively insensitive and can be melted 
by steam and poured into moulds. T. N. T. 
rarely explodes except by means of a de- 
toning cap, but when burning or in a moulton 
state a jar will detonate it. 
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Picric Acid (trinitrophenol) is a bright 
yellow crystalline powder with properties 
very similar to triton and used for the same 
purposes. 

Gun Cotton (trinitrocellulose) is nitrated 
cotton. It is very inflammable but not ex- 
plosive unless compressed, in which state it 
is sensitive. It is used in military ammuni- 
tion and in making gelatin dynamite and 
smokeless powder. 

Black Powder is a form of gunpowder and 
is used to some extent in blasting and in 
mines. Unconfined it will flash but not ex- 
plode unless struck with a heavy object. 

Detonating caps contain a small amount of 
fulminate of mercury which is very sensitive. 
These caps are used to detonate high ex- 
plosives and must be handled with care, for 
while they are not powerful enough to kill 
a person they will do considerable damage. 

There are other high explosives besides 
those listed in this article but these are the 
most common ones. From the foregoing 
descriptions we see that dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine or black powder are the only ones 
which can be used for an accidental explo- 
sion with safety in our fiction. And while 
many miraculous escapes do occur, the gen- 
eral conception of high explosives being that 
an explosion sweeps everything before it, 
it is safer from a fiction standpoint not to 
take very long chances but rather to con- 
form to the general belief. 





ISCIPLINE yourself to drudgery, for 

by that you gain a mastery over your- 
self and the world. Success depends on be- 
ing able to do things you don’t like far more 
than on being lucky in finding things you do 
like. The man who can do only what he 
likes has narrowed his path to achievement 
to the breadth of a rabbit run—J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 


THE FIELD of school stories is a favorite 
place for beginners to congregate. In it are 
produced some of our best juvenile stories 
—and many of our worst. A large propor- 
tion of the good ones are boys’ stories and 
a large proportion of the poor ones are girls’ 
stories. — Juvenile Story Writing—MaseEL 
L. RoBinson. 
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Thinking Aloud!! 






Stephen Chalmers, Well-known Novelist and Short Story Writer, 
Carries on an Animated Conversation with Himself 
and His Characters When Writing 


By Nett STANLEY 


“(*ARRY on a conversation with yourself 
when doing the preliminary work on 
your story.” That is the advice of Stephen 
Chalmers, whose latest novel, “House of the 
Two Green Eyes,” is proving a best seller. 
In an interview in his home at Laguna 
Beach, Calif., Mr. Chalmers described his 
method of operation, intermingled 
with reminiscences of his news- 
paper days. He started active 
newspaper work in 1901—and 
has been engaged in writing ever 
since. 

Mr. Chalmers is an experi- 
enced author who has tried many 
ways of writing and has finally 
hit upon a plan that he believes 
is conducive to good writing— 
and plenty of it. Perhaps other 
authors might profit by his ex- 
periences. 

He believes, of course, in plan- 
ning out the entire story in ad- 
vance. First, he figures out his 
climax. Then comes the blood-sweating task 
of reasoning out the why of the climax; 
how did the characters come to get into such 
a situation; why didn’t so-and-so do some- 
thing else instead of the thing he did do; 
what events transpired that resulted in such 
a climax? 

When he is ready to make his notes, Mr. 
Chalmers sits at his typewriter and carries 
on an intimate conversation with himself 
and his characters. It too is entirely in- 
formal, this talk. He tells the characters 
what he thinks of them and they aren’t 
backward about doing the same! 

Random thoughts that come to his mind 
as he types off his notes are placed in the 
copy. “More about that later,” he will write. 
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Perhaps he hasn’t decided the name of a 
character. “Got to give him a colorful name; 
come back later.” And so it goes. He gets 
on a friendly footing with his characters, 
knows them “like a book.” 

Perhaps an unusual situation will present 
itself as he types. Down it goes in type. 
If it isn’t a complete situation, he 
will figure it out then and there, 
or perhaps leave it with a note, 
“More time on this.” 

Mr. Chalmers spends a month 
or more in completing his notes 
and cast of characters. But once 
at the job of doing the actual writ- 
ing, he discards his typewriter for 
pencil and paper. 

He writes from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
He has tried writing at all hours 
of the day and night, and has 
reached the firm conclusion that 
the hours he has chosen are best 
for all concerned—including his 
characters. 

Four hours each day of creative effort 
is equal to eight or ten of ordinary labor, 
he believes. In writing, you are taking 
something out of yourself, he claims. 

“T don't believe that the average writer 
can devote more than four hours daily to 
creative thinking and still remain in good 
physical and mental condition,” Mr. Chalm- 
ers says. “Writing means concentrated 
thought. You are keyed up, so to speak. 
When you try to maintain this condition you 
are courting disaster, both for yourself and 
for your stories. 

“Tt is possible to work day and night on 
a story without a stop, but the average per- 
son doesn’t have the constitution to stand 
up under such a terrific strain. The brain 
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becomes fagged out. Original thoughts sim- 
ply won’t come. Dull and uninteresting copy 
is usually the result. And when the author 
has finished his story, he’s about finished 
himself.” 

Although Mr. Chalmers has written many 
short stories and novels, creating stories is 
still hard work, he admits. It’s great sport 
but at the same time it is hard work. 


His latest novel required many hours of 
blood-sweating, but he knew that he just 
had to write that particular novel. The idea 
had been in the back of his head for a long 
time and he knew from experience that he 
wouldn’t have any peace until he had placed 
it in black and white. 


Mr. Chalmers has a. word of encourage- 
ment for those aspiring writers who are un- 
able to travel to gain material. While travel 
is broadening, he points out that humor and 
tragedy are always close at hand. And the 
public library is a mighty good place from 
which to secure accurate data. 

“Many writers,” says Mr. Chalmers, “be- 
come discouraged when their first efforts are 
unsuccessful. Very few authors succeed the 
first time they try. It is a case of rewriting 
and using the waste-basket. 

“Paper doesn’t cost much, It is better 
to destroy an entire day’s work than to send 
out something that is unsatisfactory. Ev- 
ery author who hopes to improve the quality 
of his work should resolve to scratch out 
material that does not please him. If it 
doesn’t come up to his own standards, it is 
quite likely that it won’t come up to the 
editors’ either. 

“The person who thinks that writing is 
child’s play should get the idea out of his 
head, and the quicker the better. It is 
strenuous work. 

“When I am writing, I place myself heart 
and soul into the parts of the various char- 
acters. When I am a villain, I am a mighty 
tough person. I think of all the mean things 
I can to do to the hero or heroine. If it 
is the hero I am thinking about, I am figur- 
ing out ways and means of combating the 
villain. 

“After an author has spent several hours 
playing the parts of his various characters, 
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he is more or less exhausted. Hence, my 
objection to devoting more than four hours 
each day to creative effort.” 

Many beginners make the mistake of try- 
ing to imitate some well-known or famous 
writer, Mr. Chalmers has observed. “It is 
a good idea to be yourself and not try to 
copy Mark Twain or Shakespeare,” he as- 
serts. 

“The man or woman who has the desire 
to write might as well give in first as last,” 
this famous author declares. “The ambition 
will stay all through life. Many people are 
so situated that it is impossible for them to 
give up their regular occupations and devote 
their time to writing. But it is always pos- 
sible to sandwich in an hour here and an 
hour there. It is surprising how much can 
be accomplished by writing regularly. The 
output at the end of the month is surprising.” 

Mr. Chalmers admits that he prefers to 
write poetry and essays but “other forms of 
writing pay better.” He has written a num- 
ber of poems, and was one of the organizers 
of the Stevenson Society of America. 

Among his better known works are “A 
Prince of Romance,” “Don Quickshot,” 
“Enchanted Cigarettes,’ “Footloose and 
Free,’ “The Beloved Physician—Edward 
Livingston Trudeau,” “The Greater Punish- 
ment,” “The Penny Piper of Saranac,” “The 
Trail of a Tenderfoot,’ “The Vanishing 
Smuggler,” “When Love Calls Men to 
Arms,” “The Hermit Thrush.” 

Stephen Chalmers was born in Dunoon, 
Scotland, February 29, 1880. He likes to 
travel and enjoys both hunting and fishing. 
He spends five months each year at Big 
Bear Lake, California, where he has a moun- 
tain cabin situated among towering pine 
trees. 

Among the denizens of the Big Bear Lake 
country he is known and admired as a cham- 
pion fly-fisherman. His den at Laguna 
Beach is lined with reminders of his hunting 
and fishing expeditions. 

Stephen Chalmers is enjoying his writing 
immensely. He discovered long ago that he 
disliked cities. That is why he has chosen to 
live quietly at Laguna Beach and Big Bear 
Lake. But if you think that his stories are 
of the “quiet” type, just read one! 
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The Truth About British Markets 






American Writers Sell Widely Across the Pond, and There 
is No Discrimination 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


S THE result of a misleading article in 
4% another writer’s journal, dealing with 
the policy adopted by British magazine edi- 
tors toward American writers, I have re- 
ceived several letters similar to the follow- 
ing one: 

“As a follower of your articles, I 
would like to suggest one that would 
deal with English markets and the atti- 
tude of an English editor toward Amer- 
ican writers. I notice that you’ve sold 
your own work to English magazines. 
Did you employ an agent there, or did 
you submit and sell direct? Doubtless 
‘ou have come across a ‘controversy- 
rousing article’ in one of the profession- 

«i publications on this topic, so impor- 

tant to practical American writers who 

aie trying to increase their sales. It 
scems to me that you are particularly 

in a position to illumine the truth. . 

If it would not inconvenience you too 

much, I would appreciate an article 

anent the methods you use in disposing 
of your originals and reprints in 

England.” 

The “controversy-rousing article” referred 
to was as sweeping and bitter as it was ill- 
informed and unreliable. Bald and general 
statements were made, unsupported by a 
shred of proof. The author said that he 
spent two years in England, and “during the 
early part of his stay there hopefully in- 
vestigated a number of British magazines 
as to their receptiveness in regard to con- 
tributions.” He asserted that they were not 
receptive, their efforts giving him clearly to 
understand that they didn’t want stories by 
American writers. In effect he alleged that 
there exists a British boycott of American 
literary work, and he urged American maga- 





zine editors and publishers to retaliate by 
declaring a similar boycott of British and 
other foreign work. “Let’s quit being oil 
cans for the world,” he implored, in a per- 
oration which was really a masterpiece of 
narrow, obscurantist provincialism. “Let’s 
decree a strike on making foreign discover- 
ies until the foreigners discover some of us.” 


All of the correspondents who have writ- 
ten to me on the subject would like to sell 
the British rights of their stories which, in 
several cases, already have been published 
in this country. Naturally, they want to 
know whether the sweeping statements and 
airy deductions of this disgruntled writer 
are correct. All of them—and doubtless 
many readers of Writer’s Dicest who 
haven’t written about it—want the situation 
clarified. 

Well, what are the true facts of the case?, 

I do not happen to know who this particu- 
lar writer is, or what his claims to break 
into any good market, American or British, 
may be. Therefore I can not say whether 
editors might reasonably be expected to wel- 
come and consider his work, or might, on 
the other hand, fob him off with any old 
excuse if he tracked them to their lairs, as 
editors sometimes do. It is apparent to the 
most casual reader of his article that the 
grapes are sour in his case for the well- 
known reason old Aesop gave; and it is 
equally obvious that the fox has lost his 
tail, and is therefore advising all the other 
foxes to get in the fashion by cutting off 
theirs. He couldn’t sell in England, although 
he had the advantage of being on the ground 
for two years. Ergo, no American writer 
can sell in England. 

I am dead sure the author of this article 
is wrong in his general viewpoint, just as he 
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is demonstrably incorrect in his specific as- 
sertions. The fact is that the average Brit- 
ish magazine—for one must remember that 
there are good markets in Scotland, Ireland, 
Australia, India, South Africa, and other 
parts of the British Empire as well as in Eng- 
land—will buy a story that is good enough 
and suitable to its requirements, no matter 
by whom it may be written. The British 
editor’s policy usually is much more eclectic 
than that of his American brother. British 
fiction magazines are not so standardized 
and specialized as ours. They are far more 
kindly disposed, for example, toward grim, 
tragic, fantastic, pathological, or supernat- 
ural stories than are the general American 
markets. 

Now, do they take American stories? 
That’s the point. All you have to do, if 
you want to find out the truth, is to pick 
up a British magazine and see whose stories 
it contains. I happen to have one on my 
desk—a recent issue of The Novel Maga- 
zine, which is one of the Pearson group, and 
perhaps the leading all-fiction magazine in 
England. The twelve stories in this issue 
were contributed by the following writers: 


Lucien Cary 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
Jack Bechdolt 
Adriana Spadoni 
Jack Woodford 
Laurence D’Orsay 
A. de Herries Smith—A Canadian with 
American literary training and exper- 
ience. 


Phyllis Duganne 

Marion Temple Probably British, 
Stuart Martin though some may 
Evadne Price (be American. 

F. Morton Howard } 


That isn’t a bad showing for the Amer- 
ican writers, is it? Doesn’t it suggest there’s 
a fair field and no favor? At the worst, if 
the British editors really prefer to buy from 
British writers, they don’t seem to be able 
to translate that preference into fact. If 
we count Mr. de Herries Smith as an Amer- 
ican writer, as we should, the Americans 
have a majority of seven to five over the 
Britishers, counting the five doubtfuls as 
Britishers. And this, mind you, in a maga- 


Americans resid- 
ing in the United 
States. 
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zine which is unquestionably one of the most 
popular and successful in England, issued, 
as one of a large family of publications, by 
a company that has built up one of the great- 
est publishing businesses in the world 
through knowing the British reader’s tastes 
and prejudices. Of course, the reader is al- 
ways at the back of the editor’s work. If 
the average Briton wanted to ’eave ’arf a 
brick at his American cousin, would the 
Pearson people, who depend for dividends 
on that average Briton, be buying the work 
of American writers so freely? 

For this isn’t by any means an isolated 
case. If you pick up other copies of The 
Novel Magazine, or of its brother, Adven- 
ture-Mystery Magazine, or of other British 
magazines and reviews, you will find the 
same thing. The American writers aren’t 
always in a majority, of course. That can 
not be expected. But they are always well 
represented. It is plain they are not discrim- 
inated against. The tables of contents tell 
the story. You can’t get around them. 

[even the oldest and most conservative of 
the British magazines, such as Blackwood’s 
and Chamber’s, have no prejudice against 
American work, and frequently buy it. The 
former has a very high literary standard, but 
practically no editorial taboos—except, of 
course, that you mustn’t actually wipe your 
feet on the British flag in a story. The “good 
enough” idea, as opposed to suitability to 
requirements, is powerfully exemplified by 
Blackwood’s. 

The great British reviews, such as The 
Fortnightly, The Dublin Review, and The 
English Review, frequently publish articles 
by American publicists and experts who have 
something to say and know how to say it. 
Even The National Review, that very insular 
and chanvinistic organ of the British “jin- 
goes,” always has done the same. That great 
American authority on sea power, the late 
Captain A. T. Mahan, appeared in the Brit- 
ish reviews much more often than did any 
British writer on the same subject, and he 
found a warmer welcome there than he was 
given in his own country. Many similar 
cases might be mentioned. Bret Harte was 
always more popular in England than he 
was in America, and British recognition did 
much toward building up his American repu- 
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tation. Mark Twain was acclaimed as a 
great writer by British critics and readers 
long before he was “already famous in 
America.” 

In the specific references to writers, the 
“controversy-rousing article” is a tissue of 
misstatements. It is not the fact that Kip- 
ling, Arthur Conan Doyle, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson were “given their first hearing” 
in America when they couldn’t get it in Eng- 
land. That is absolutely ridiculous. Kipling 
got his first hearing in India, and then in 
London, largely because so many influential 
Anglo-Indians raved about his work to the 
editors and the publishers. The Strand 
Magazine (Newnes) gave Doyle his first big 
hearing when it published and featured the 
Sherlock Holmes stories. His other work, 
such as the novels “Micah Clark” and “The 
White Company,” was highly popular in 
England before it was known over here. 
Stevenson never had reason to complain of 
lack of British recognition of his books, in- 
cluding “Treasure Island,’ which, written 
as a book for boys, won wider triumph be- 
cause every British critic praised it to the 
skies as a literary masterpiece. 

As for “myriads of foreign authors” hav- 
ing been given their first encouragement in 
America, some of the examples quoted are 
very unfortunate. Maxim Gorky was very 
well known in Russia, Germany, and other 
European countries before a line of his work 
was translated into English and printed in 
America. Blasco Ibanez obtained “recogni- 
tion” through having some of his valuable 
work appropriated without payment—let us 
use a mild phrase—by certain Americans, 
who took advantage of his neglect to com- 
ply strictly with the international copyright 
laws. In former years, before these laws 
were strengthened by international agree- 
ment, the American “recognition” of Brit- 
ish and other foreign authors too often took 
this unpleasant form. Many of the earlier 
American editions of the work of Doyle, 
Kipling, and Stevenson were pirate issues 
that brought nothing to those writers. 

Why shouldn’t The Atlantic Monthly give 
its $10,000 prize to a Canadian writer if 
“Jalna” was the best novel submitted? The 
Atlantic does not consider itself a purely 
American magazine. It circulates widely in 
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Canada, in Great Britain, throughout the 
British Empire, and among cultured people 
all over the world. Why shouldn’t a Cana- 
dian reader have a try-out at the big prize, 
and win it if clever enough? If some of 
the Canadian magazines, with a narrow pro- 
vincialism, specify that their stories must be 
by Canadian authors, that helps to explain 
why they only circulate in Canada, and why, 
even there, they are hard put to it to hold 
their own against the aggressive competition 
of American publications. 

I think I have proved that it is hardly fair, 
and decidedly misleading, to make the point 
that British magazines discriminate against 
foreign authors. All of the American wri- 
ters represented in The Novel Magazine sell 
regularly to many other British magazines. 
So do other Americans. If listed, the re- 
capitulation of their names would take up 
several pages of this journal. I never have 
heard a complaint of discrimination except 
this one, but I often have heard American 
professional writers speak enthusiastically 
of the courtesy and consideration shown to 
them by British editors, alike in letters and 
in personal interviews. 

In point of fact, the British magazine mar- 
ket is an extremely good one. An American 
writer is very foolish if he despises and neg- 
lects it, allowing himself to be dominated 
by a stupid chauvinism which should be be- 
neath the contempt of any person able to 
write printable stories. Decisions are prompt. 
The pay, in most cases, compares favorably 
with the rates paid by many magazines in 
this country, especially when you consider 
that this English money is more or less 
“velvet,” being paid for the British Empire 
serial rights to stories already sold over here. 
Readers of the “controversy-rousing article” 
are apt to lose money if they accept it as 
gospel, to say nothing of losing the kudos 
which British or other foreign publication 
gives in the eyes of American magazine 
editors. 

There may be an occasional magazine that 
wants to be “all-British;” I don’t know about 
this, but I do know that I’ve never run 
across one. I have an idea that sort of mag- 
azine, if it exists, is a rather obscure affair. 
Of course, new publications are springing 
up continually in England, just as they are 
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here, and often they die as swiftly as some 
of:ours. The complaint of discrimination 
certainly can not be brought fairly against 
the standard British magazines. 

It is, of course, true that the British edi- 
tors have their own definite requirements as 
to literary standards, subject matter, treat- 
ment, length, etc.; but if the American wri- 
ter will meet these, he won’t find himself 
discriminated against. On the contrary, he 
will find the Englishmen willing to go to a 
good deal of trouble to get what they con- 
sider good American stories. If you talk 
with any British literary man, editor or 
author, you are likely to find that he thinks 
British novelists are better than American; 
but is firmly convinced that British short- 
story writers, with a few outstanding excep- 
tions, can learn a lot from their American 
brethren. 

The methods used in disposing of originals 
and reprints in England are simple enough. 
They are just like those used in selling in 
America. Of course, some study of mar- 
kets is advisable, as it always is when you 
are trying to sell literary material to any- 
body. You can’t very well write acceptably 
unless you know, more or less thoroughly, 
what is acceptable to the markets at which 
you are aiming. This is equally true, wheth- 
er you entrust all of your scripts to a literary 
agent for selling, or submit direct. The 
agent can’t sell your material if it isn’t the 
sort of stuff the editors want. Personally, 
I submit my own stories direct in many 
cases. Ina group market, such as Pearson’s, 
Newnes’, and the Harmsworth outfit, the 
story will be turned over to the other maga- 
zines, on request, if it isn’t wanted by the 
editor to whom it is sent. I use a London 
agent, however, for stories which may have 
to go the rounds. The saving in time is im- 
mense, and a good agent, being in close touch 
with the editors, can see the selling chances 
better than the writer who is thousands of 
miles away. The American author, unfamil- 
iar with British markets, will be well ad- 
vised to employ a reputable London agent. 
Under the circumstances, the commission is 
a wise, usual, and almost necessary expen- 
diture. If you are selling in America, it is, 
of course, desirable to give the agent proof 
of that fact. British editors, luckily, do not 
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object to reading legible carbon copies of 
American scripts, for they know the ribbon 
copies are used for the American markets. 

A last word of warning. An -American 
editor wouldn’t have much use for a British 
writer who made it plain that he had come 
over the pond to show the bally Yanks how 
to write, or for a British writer who made 
his cowboys ride their cayuses along State 
Street, in Chicago, firing off their six-guns, 
and making redskins bite the dust. Similar- 
ly, a British editor can’t be expected to have 
much use for an American writer who seems 
to carry a chip on his shoulder for all things 
British. Writers should use the polite 
diplomacy natural to a tolerant and broad- 
minded person, just as everybody else should. 
But the author of the misleading article 
seems to have profound dislike and con- 
tempt for the people among whom he says 
he lived for two years. Possibly that ex- 
plains much. Busy and annoyed editors are 
apt to give any excuse that comes into their 
heads, if they do not want to converse with 
a caller with whom they believe it is impos- 
sible to do business. It is conceivable that 
some of them may have told him they pre- 
ferred British writers to American writers 
when they really meant some American wri- 
ters. The tone of the article broadly hints 
why the author, with every chance in the 
world in his favor, failed to put his stuff 
over. 





ARGE, GREAT, BIG.—Large denotes 
extension in more than one direction, 
and beyond the average of the class to which 
the object belongs; we speak of a large sur- 
face or a large solid, but of a long line; a 
large field, a large room, a large apple, etc. 
A large man is a man of more than ordinary 
size; a great man is a man of remarkable 
mental power. Big is a more emphatic word 
than large, but of less dignity.—Kablegram. 





Poetry 
Poetry is thought expressed in a skilfully 
fashioned word-mosaic of rhythm and beau- 
ty, appealing to the ear, the eye, and the 
finer instincts. 
Aice Knicut HINKLEY. 
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Graphology 


The History and Science of Reading Character by Handwriting — 
Fourth of a Series of Articles on This Interesting Science 


By Davip ROSENTHAL 


IV. Handwriting of Literary Men 


[* THE history of Graphology as a sci- 
ence, the educational and cultural influ- 
ences were of great importance because 
they affected the style of handwriting. The 
child, taught in class to write carefully and 
legibly, aims to follow copy closely. How- 
ever, only a negative personality would con- 
tinue to follow the conventional style 
set as a task in youth, 
and would rank low in 
ability and achievement. 
The child who reveals 
marked traits of character 
will show, in proportion, 


fF POSES | epee — 
ME treat etleD oe 
LT : . ' ‘i 
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which indicated slight variations in the heart 
beat. My friend took my advice seriously 
and immediately sought the proper aid to 
correct this condition which the physician 
verified. Within a short time my friend’s 
handwriting showed the amelioration of his 
health, and perhaps his life was prolonged 
beyond the strain on it as at first. 

The importance of 
warning a person in 
proper time and urging 
him to seek the right aid 
and perhaps effect a cure, 
is one of the invaluable 
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characteristics in his 
handwriting. The flow- 
ing style of forming let- 


nishing good material for 
graphological studies than 
the stiff, disjointed style 
of the medieval period 
which, because of its lack 
of diversity and its simi- 
larity to printed letters, afforded little op- 
portunity for individuality. 

Interest in Graphology was kept alive 
throughout the centuries by those who were 
directly benefited by its study in determin- 
ing the health or illness of a person. In 
other words, this is the pathological aspect 
of the science. This has unlimited possibili- 
ties and is by no means exhausted. Its sig- 
nificance in diagnosis is boundless, as a few 
instances will show. 

Upon examining the writing of a very 
dear friend I found signs which could 
scarcely be detected with the naked eye, but 
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a pathological science to 
which much time and 
study has been devoted. 
Another instance. where a 
young man died suddenly 
and early in life, showed 
through his hand- 
writing that, probably 
through keeping late 
hours, improper diet and 
high living, he had cut his 
life so short that he lived at the pace of five 
years in one. In other words, his writing 
showed to be that of an old man near the 
seventies. He had used up his life ruth- 
lessly, and perhaps a word of caution at the 
right time would have saved him from an 
early death. In many cases of premature 
death it is quite probable that a timely warn- 
ing gleaned from the handwriting might 
have prolonged life. However, please un- 
derstand me correctly. I do not mean that 
this is absolute in all cases, but it is in many 
cases where the physical condition can be 
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read in the writing and the ailment is not a 
chronic or incurable disease. 

The study of Graphology as an aid in 
Pathology has reached such importance that 
several scientists and medical men have 
made a life study of it, and have reached 
the point where they can read the condition 
and pulsation of the heart in the writing. 
There is one English doctor who has been 
successful in recording the pulse beat 
through the handwriting. Of course, the 
person used for the experiment would have 
to do his writing under the proper condition, 
possibly after some form of exercise. 

We all know that health varies from day 
to day; sometimes a person feels perfectly 
fit and then the next day feels “below par.” 
As one great Belgian professor said, “Age 
is the chemical change of the body from 
day to day.” It varies with the person and 
with conditions, and as it varies it is re- 
corded by the handwriting. 

The handwriting of literary and cultural 
people will show readily such traits and 
characteristics, and it is much easier to ana- 
lyze than that of people of mediocre ability. 
Some writing shows little, if any, character- 
istics, and again the fewer the characteristics 
the closer the person borders on the illit- 
erate. Of course, it may be the writing of a 
child who is just beginning to form both 
his character and his handwriting and has 
every opportunity for developing ahead of 
him. 

When it comes to discovering the dis- 
tinctive signs in the handwriting of great 
writers, such as we all aspire to be, we will 
not have an easy time because the typewriter 
is being used universally instead of the 
handful of delicately pointed pencils af- 
fected by one author, or the chubby pencil 
and brown wrapping paper which lure an- 
other author into jotting down the stories 
which bring in the checks. However, the 
typewriter does not entirely deprive us of 
suitable material for a study of the hand- 
writing of successful authors. We always 
can find the signature which endorses the 
check, and we can make use of the proof 
correction on the margins of the typewritten 
manuscripts. And from these two bits of 
writing we can gather enough evidence of 
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the characteristics which appeal to the writ- 
ing fraternity. 

In the specimen used for illustration we 
have an example, as Dorow puts it in the 
preface of his monumental work, of the 
handwriting of a man whose life and 
achievements are so well known that we can 
verify the signs which the Graphologist 
finds in this letter. 

Few Americans have been in the public 
eye as long as Benjamin Franklin, and few 
have shown so much ability in many fields 
of endeavor. Franklin is known as a states- 
man, financier, writer, inventor, scientist, 
as a lovable character, as a person with great 
foresight, with deep understanding of hu- 
man nature, and with a keen perception of 
what this world, and particularly this coun- 
try, needed. From his handwriting we 
glean that he was of a sympathetic and re- 
served nature, gracious and generous, with a 
strong desire to do good. He was diplo- 
matic and cheerful, showed a keen mind, 
logical but with much intuition, and this, 
together with the sign of far-reaching ideals, 
may be what we recognize as his inventive 
ability. There are signs which indicate an 
economical and dutiful nature, energetic 
with strong convictions, and a determination 
that helped him to overcome obstacles. 

There are the signs of great business 
ability, and that he was a very active and 
rapid worker. Highly enthusiastic and tre- 
mendously talented with much constructive 
ability. All through the letter there are 
signs of great literary ability which make 
us think back to the days when we read his 
autobiography in school, but we now begin 
to appreciate his style, his method, his talent. 
Indeed, so strongly marked are these literary 
signs that we wish they were found to such 
a marked degree in our own handwriting. 
There are the signs which every great writer 
makes unconsciously, for otherwise they 
would mean nothing. 


Knowing Franklin’s characteristics so 
well, we can easily verify our graphological 
study of this specimen of his handwriting. 
That is the value of using an example of a 
person in public life; we can see if the signs 
indicate what we know of the man. We 
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can verify what we recognize from the 
strokes of the person’s writing, even though 
the name is withheld until the reading is 
over. We know Franklin was a great writer 
and his graph shows the same distinctive 
signs found in those of other great writers. 

Of many manuscripts of authors exam- 
ined, that of Franklin shows the greatest 
flexibility as to ability and talents. We know 
this to be correct for he had gifts and talents 
in so many different fields and could have 
excelled in any one of them. Few men 
have offered and given to the world so much 
in so many diversified lines of endeavor. 
We only need to think of the various great 
industries of today which owe the basis of 
their work to the magic of his genius. What 
if he lived today? 

When we are told in various press notices 
that a certain writer receives one dollar a 
word for a series of articles in a leading 
monthly magazine, we are curious to know 
more of the writer’s ability and how he is 
able to market his output at such a high rate. 
But first of all, not every one is an ex-presi- 
dent—there are but two of them. And when 
we look over what he wrote we are of the 
opinion that it is worth a dollar a word to 
the magazine. 

His handwriting reveals several character- 
istics which we would like to claim for our 
own, and we find that it shows a great man 
with far-reaching ideals. He is very dutiful 
and faithful in all he does. Conscientious 
to. the nth degree and persevering in his 
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endeavors. There are the signs found in 
the handriting of other famous men and he 
shows logic as well as intuition. He is a 
man who deserves the respect of the public, 
but especially of the educational and literary 
classes. He has the signs of a very keen 
mind, but a very reserved and modest na- 
ture. He is helpful and generous and shows 
kindliness. Yes, he has the signs of ability 
to write and will achieve it through appli- 
cation and untiring efforts, for he shows 
energy and will power and that characteris- 
tic which the German graphologists call 
“Thatkraft,” and which, for want of a bet- 
ter term, may be translated to “vim, vigor, 
victory.” It is a sign that only the very 
great have in their handwriting. What he 
writes will have weight and will be serious 
in nature, winning the respect of the hyper- 
critical. It is essentially not the handwriting 
of the writer, but of one who can accomplish 
what he sets out to do in any field. 

In both examples used we find the hand 
writing showing the traits of literary ability 
and in each case we know that this was the 
trait which brought in considerable money. 
It is the sign that all writers hope to find in 
their handwriting. In some cases it may 
be more marked than in others; in some 
cases it may be what is called a “hidden 
value,” a talent which has not yet been de- 
veloped to any great extent. But, no matter 
what the walk of life, what the success, what 
the aims and ideals, the handwriting tells 
the story and tells it infallibly. 





SO WOULD WE ALL 





At thoughts of softer, 
I would not scoff or scout, 

But if there’s gold within my brain 

I’d like to get it out. 


By CortnNnE F. WriGHT le% 
Some poets’ thoughts are filled with gold— z 


(I wonder if it’s true of mine?) 
They scintillate with brilliant hues 
(At varying sums per line). 


duller tones, 














































Stories? Novels? Plays? 


Which Can You Write Best, and Which Would Offer 
You the Most Returns in the Long Run? 


By Tuomas H. UzzeE.i 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique’ 


CCORDING to Kenneth MacGowan, 
former editor of the Provincetown 
Players at the Greenwich Village Theatre 
and the Actors’ Theatre, and the author of 
books on the theatre, about 250 plays are 
produced in New York every season. Mr. 
MacGowan adds that the leading play agen- 
cies receive about 3000 scripts a year and 
handle some forty. He states that active 
managers receive from 


The question of returns for the time and 
energy invested, however, is subject to cer- 
tain generalizations, and these I shall try to 
set forth. 

The accompanying schedule will make the 
major facts clear at a glance. 

From this table it would seem that the 
competition with plays is only a little more 
keen than the competition in the field of the 

short story. A wri- 
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York City every year 

and are submitted in one way or another to 
agents and producers. If this estimate is 
accurate and 250 are produced, it follows 
that one-half of one per cent are produced, 
but a closer examination of the successes of 
any season indicates that only one play in 
seven is a success, in the sense that it pays 
expenses and earns fair profits for the la- 
bor expended in the writing. 

From the above, we can see that only one- 
fourteenth of one per cent of plays reaching 
New York are successfully produced, or 
two-thirds of a play in every 1000 sent to 
the big city. 

Most young authors at the beginning of 
their careers find it not easy to decide wheth- 
er they should aim to devote themselves to 
stories, novels or plays. For which have 
they most talent, and which would offer them 
the best returns in the long run? The ques- 
tion of their talents manifestly can not be 
entered into here, nor can the question as to 
which form of writing will give them most 
spiritual satisfaction. 


story; moreover, the 
market for plays is much harder to enter 
than the market for stories. The require- 
ments for a successful play are far narrower 
than those for a story. Most plays, unlike 
stories, are sold to purchasers with whom 
the author is already acquainted, or to whom 
he has already sold. Personal acquaintance 
is a big factor in selling a play, far less so 
in selling a story. 

The discouragements met in selling plays 
are nearly endless. A short story can be 
slipped into an envelope and, if it is sent 
to a publication of good standing, a report 
on it will be in the author’s home within 
three weeks. An author submitting a play 
in the same manner may be asked to wait 
two years instead of two weeks, and then he 
may have to take a train to town and ransack 
Broadway to find out where it is! 

The table would indicate that it is ten 
times easier to sell a novel than to sell a 
short story. I don’t know whether it is ten 
times easier, but, given an average good 
novel and an average good story, I would 
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say that it is easier to sell the novel than the 
story for the simple reason that a novel, tak- 
ing so much time to produce, induces fewer 
to try it; fewer novel manuscripts are avail- 
able; and therefore, a novel, once it is writ- 
ten, is easier to sell. 

The case against writing novels instead of 
stories is the amount of time necessary to 
produce a novel. From my experience, I 
should say that there are a thousand writers 
who can find time enough to produce a story 
occasionally to one who can find the time 
and energy to write a novel. Thousands of 
writers who would like to try novels are pre- 
vented because the necessity of earning a 
living makes it impossible for them to finance 
the writing of the longer work. This being 
the case, the writer who can finance several 
months of time for writing would be ad- 
vised to turn to novels instead of to stories. 
The average royalty return on novels for 
1927 was $600; but we are considering only 
successes, which raises the figure. One large 
publisher told me that his firm lost money on 
two out of three first novels. These figures 
are comparatively representative. 

The most revealing column of figures in 
our table is the second, giving the average 
of returns. This column would indicate that 
the results from creative literary effort fol- 
low the same law as in any other form of 
business—namely, the greater the gamble, 
the bigger the returns if success is attained. 
For the writer who is content with small and 
quick returns, the short story then is still 
the best form of writing for him to adopt. 

In any case, it is my opinion that the short 
story is probably the best form of creative 
effort for a beginning author, no matter what 
his ultimate ambition. The brief form en- 
ables him to write several stories in a short 
time and so gain experience in handling a 
variety of materials. Also, the brevity of 
the form requires some real study of literary 
structure which will be found to be of spe- 
sial value when the story writer turns to 
writing for the stage. 

This estimate, like the ones for plays and 
novels, leaves out the failures. Certainly 
the writer who spends two days turning out 
a 4000 word story for which he receives but 
$10.00 is losing money. If he receives one- 
half cent on acceptance, and turns out at 
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least 2000 words a day, he is just about 
breaking even. 

If any one attempts to state the qualifica- 
tions necessary to a writer who would suc- 
ceed with plays, it is necessary to consider 
two general types of plays for which there 
is a ready market today—namely, the melo- 
drama and the serious play. Examples of 
this first or thriller classification are “The 
Lion and the Mouse,’ “The Thirteenth 
Chair,” Mary Roberts Rinehart’s phenom- 
enal success “The Bat,” and, coming down 
to current attractions, Jed Harris’ sensa- 
tional hit “The Front Page” and Veiller’s 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan.” 

Examples of the serious play are “Sat- 
urday’s Children,” “Craig’s Wife,” and the 
recent attractions “Machinal,” “Coquette,” 
“Strange Interlude” and the very creditable, 
quite recent play of New York’s humbler 
bourgeoisie, “Exceeding Small.” 

The three qualifications in the order of 
importance for producing successful melo- 
dramas are: 

1. The mastery of technique of plotting 
for dramatic strength; and it is important 
that skill in this field be most thoroughly 
developed. 

2. A residence on or near Broadway, al- 
lowing the writer to attend the theatre, fol- 
low contemporary developments and get ac- 
quainted with influential Broadway people. 

3. The enthusiasm and energy sufficient 
to enable the writer to turn out from two 
to five plays a year. 

The general qualifications for success with 
a serious play, again in the order of impor- 
tance, are these: 

1. A thorough sophistication. This pre- 
scription may puzzle a good many literary 
amateurs, and unfortunately there is not 
space here to expound the full meaning of 
this word or to state its importance in writ- 
ing for the theatre today. My impression, 
from talking with Broadway producers and 
reading samples of plays which come to their 
offices, is that not one author in a thousand, 
ambitious to write for Broadway, has suffi- 
cient sophistication for his task. 

2. Dramatic technique, skill which comes 
alone from experience and much study in 
attaining dramatic effects. 

3. Much literary experience of any kind 
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and, if possible, some experience in the the- 
atre itself, in acting, if only in amateur pro- 
ductions. This last qualification is not in- 
dispensible, but it seems to have been a 
factor in the training of the majority of 
playwrights who today are producing plays 
of importance. 

I do not believe that extraordinary intelli- 
gence is necessary to write successfully for 
the theatre today. Dramatic technique is 
possible to the average mind, given enough 
energy and application to stick to it, and the 
all-important factor of sophistication can be 
attained by living with courage and a little 
daring. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred playwrights 
who today are trying to produce successful 
commercial melodramas are hindering their 
success because they will not face the low 
grade of entertainment that is wanted, and 
turn it out. As a member of one of the 
largest theatrical irms told me recently, “All 
that most Broadway audiences want is 
straight melodrama with plenty of dirt.” 
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Dirt, in this case, means sex interest. Sex, 
humor, action—these are the three all-im- 
portant ingredients, and any one who doesn’t 
fully comprehend them all has a very small 
chance indeed of ever receiving the $50,000 
which goes to the playwright who attains a 
fair success. 

It only remains to add that last word 
which nowadays always accompanies any 
effort to diagnose the elements of literary 
success in the theatre: How can you pro- 
duce another “Abie’s Irish Rose?” I un- 
derstand this play has already earned $2,- 
000,000 for Miss Nichols, its author and 
co-producer. It stands in a class by itself, 
and so I have not considered it in arranging 
my table of profits. 

If you can manage to forget all that you 
have learned about life since you were twelve 
years old, if you can disregard the advice of 
all the wise heads in the theatrical business 
as to what a good play idea is, and if you 
can write as a child and sell like a captain 
of industry—you may do it! 


“GIVE AND TAKE” 
By J. M. Wirts 


Oh, please, Mr. Editor, 
What do you sigh for? 
Hair all tangled like a mop, 

Feet upon your table top. 











Big cigar at forty-five, 
In the manuscripts you dive. 
Seeking for a little gem, 
Find a gloomy requiem. 
Bang! Don’t blame you, not a bit, 
Go ahead and throw a fit. 
Then I’ll send you something—Wow! 
Going to write it for you now. 
Got it now upon my chest, 
Writing it without request. 
Can’t deceive me with your guile, 











In my dreams I see you smile. 
Can’t deceive me with a sigh, 

Got a twinkle in your eye. 
Coming! in my contribution, 

Rich in spicy elocution. 
Hasten! Read my little script, 


Send me my rejection slip. 
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Mr. Editor Speaks 


dn Interview with Freeman H. Hubbard, Associate Editor of Munsey’s, 
and Former Editor of Cartoon’s Magazine 


By Puitie H. Love 









“T\OES the editor read all the manuscripts 
received by his publication?” 
I put this question to Freeman H. Hub- 


bard, associate editor of Munsey’s and for-. 


mer editor of Cartoons Magazine. 

“Yes,” Mr. Hubbard responded. “Not 
the editor personally, of course, 
but some member of his staff. 
I would estimate that at least 
ninety-nine per cent of all the 
manuscripts received by the 
periodicals of this country are 
given a fair reading.” 

“What do you mean by ‘fair 
reading ?’” I countered. 

“I mean,” was the reply, “that 
enough of the manuscript is 
read for the editorial assist- 
ant to pass intelligent judg- 
ment on it. The average 
manuscript never gets as far 
as the editor or any of his 
immediate associates, but is 
vetoed by one or more of the 
professional readers which every important 
magazine employs to weed out the hundreds 
of unsuitable contributions received daily. 

“TEvery manuscript that produces a favor- 
able impression upon the professional read- 
ers goes to one of the editors with a recom- 
mendation, and he makes the final decision. 
Except in rare cases, the editors automat- 
ically reject material that is unanimously 
vetoed by their editorial readers ; they do not 
even take the time to glance over it.” 

“Then it’s the professional reader, and 
not the editor, who really decides the fate 
of a manuscript?” I inquired. . 

Mr. Hubbard shook his head. 

“You don’t seem to get me. The first 
reading is like the preliminaries in a sports 
tournament. Only the more promising ath- 
letes can qualify for the semi-finals or finals. 
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But the second-raters aren’t eliminated by 
the judges; they eliminate themselves by 
their failure to reach a moderately high 
standard.” 

”*What I want to know is this,” I said. 
“Is each and every manuscript perused from 
start to finish by some one in the 
editorial organization?” 

“No!” Mr. Hubbard stated 
emphatically. “It is not.” 

“Then how can it be judged 
fairly ?” I persisted. 

The associate editor of Mun- 
sey’s gave me a pitying smile. 

“The commonest delusion of 
the unsuccessful young author is 
that if his brain-child only had 
a decent chance, it would certain- 
ly be accepted. ‘If I could be 
sure the editor saw it, I would be 

satisfied,’ he complains. ‘How 

can any one discover its hid- 
den merits unless he reads it 
all through?’ 

“And so he turns amateur detective and 
resorts to puerile subterfuges to ascertain 
whether or not the editor actually reads his 
manuscript. He glues together the edges of 
a few of the pages, turns one or more pages 
upside down or scatters bits of paper, hairs 
or leaves through the sheets. 

“One case came to my attention of an 
author enclosing a five-dollar bill between 
the first and second pages of his manuscript, 
an obvious attempt to bribe his way into 
print. The money was returned to the author 
with a letter of reprimand. 

“As a matter of fact, a professional reader 
can size up the average story very quickly 
and accurately. Experience has taught him 
to do that very thing. He has no personal 
bias in the matter, and if a story interests 
him he is only too glad to say so. But if 
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the first page and the ending are unmistak- 
ably amateurish, a reader would be dishonest 
toward his employer, besides boring himself 
and ruining his eyesight, if he took time to 
read such a yarn from beginning to end. 

“On the other hand, no reader is going to 
pass up a manuscript that is at all hopeful. 
Some manuscripts are merely glanced at, 
the majority of them are skimmed over, and 
comparatively few are read completely. In 
nearly every case I would say that the ma- 
terial is appraised honestly, so far as that 
particular magazine is concerned.” 

“What is the real reason why a manu- 
script is rejected?” I asked Mr. Hubbard. 

“How long is a piece of string?” he re- 
taliated. “However, the commonest fault in 
manuscripts is a stilted, monotonous style. 
The phraseology may be wooden, verbose, 
flowery, weakly sentimental, awkward or 
deadly dull, or all of these things. A pro- 
fessional reader needs to scan only the open- 
ing paragraph of a sophomoric story in order 
to condemn it. 

“Other common faults are weak or hack- 
neyed plots, unconvincing characterization, 
inaccurate local color, padding, objectionable 
features such as racial or religious prejudice, 
gruesomeness, pessimism and the like, and 
failure to send to the right market.” 

My next question was: “Just how much 
do ‘big names’ carry weight with an editor?” 

“Theoretically,” answered Mr. Hubbard, 
“each story is judged entirely on its own 
merits. Actually, the better known an author 
is, the more chance he has of selling his story. 

“Some magazines cater almost exclusive- 
ly to ‘big names.’ Famous authors send the 
bulk of their output to those magazines. 
Now and then, every famous author slips a 
bit; his story is not quite up to par. If it 
is very much below par, the usual procedure 
is for the author to destroy it rather than 
endanger his reputation, or else place the 
story in the hands of a literary agent, with 
instructions to sell it for as much as he can 
get. 

“Unless a story by a famous author is ex- 
ceptionally poor, the average second-rate 
magazine will accept it eagerly at cut price. 
There are very, very few magazines which 
would not stretch a point in favor of a ‘big 
name,’ even to the point of accepting a yarn 
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which, if written by a lesser light, would not 
even get by the first reader.” 

“Then you admit that an unknown author 
has difficulty in selling good stuff, merely be- 
cause he is unknown?” I inquired. 

“T do not,” was the reply. “If a new 
author has an interest-compelling yarn, with 
a strong plot and a finished style, he has mer- 
chandise that will find a ready market. No 
doubt about it, editors are proud to ‘dis- 
cover’ up-and-coming geniuses. 

“There is magic in ‘big names’ only be- 
cause the bearers of them have already dem- 
onstrated that they can perform to the sat- 
isfaction of the public. Achievement begets 
confidence. Even the disgruntled amateur 
who wails loudly against the ‘favoritism’ 
shown to ‘big names’ would, if obliged to 
undergo an operation, jump at the oppor- 
tunity of having it performed by a surgeon 
of international reputation.” 

“Would you say that the average author 
is not successful in understanding the edi- 
tor’s viewpoint?” I asked. 

“I certainly would,” Mr. Hubbard re- 
sponded. “But the reverse is not usually the 
case. The editor grasps the author’s view- 
point for the reason that nearly every editor 
in the country is, or has been, a free-lance 
contributor. Most of them have had news- 
paper experience also, which further broad- 
ens their sympathies. 

“On the other hand, only a small percent- 
age of the free-lance writers have had ex- 
perience on the other side of the editorial 
barricade. Consequently, they find it diffi- 
cult to grasp the editor’s side of a problem, 
and there is a vague impression afloat that 
editors are involved in some sort of con- 
spiracy to freeze out new writers. The 
author who sends out his literary wares hap- 
hazardly feels very much aggrieved because 
they return as faithfully as homing pigeons.” 

I ventured another question: “Would you 
say that the field of authorship is over- 
crowded ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the editor. “So are 
engineering, dentistry, stenography, school- 
teaching and bricklaying. In fact, every 
trade and profession is overcrowded—with 
mediocrity. When Admiral Nelson was a 
boy he told his father he was going to ‘fol- 
low the sea.’ His father turned on him 
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furiously: ‘There’s no future in that. Any 
fool can be a common sailor.’ ‘I know it,’ 
the lad replied calmly, ‘but I’m going to be 
captain of a ship.’” 

“One thing more,” I begged, for I saw 
that the editor had turned back to his work. 
“What is the secret of arousing the interest 
of the editor or professional reader up to 
the acceptance point ?” 
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“The only way I know of is the obvious 
way,” Mr. Hubbard said. “Write a story so 
convincing that he can not ignore it. And, 
of course, send it to the right market. You 
must master all the elements of a good, 
strong, original story, and you also must 
keep in close touch with the magazine field. 
Magazines, editors and policies are changing 
constantly.” 





Some Words 


Tracing the Origin of Some of Our 
Everyday Words 


By Epwarp Popo.sky 


HERE is a very interesting story con- 

nected with almost every word in the 
English language, which incidentally 
throws an illuminating light on many little 
known and obscure incidents in history. 

A very well-known example is the word 
“news,” which, as most every one knows, 
represents the four cardinal directions of 
the compass: N-E-W-S. The old English 
journals printed the initial letters of the 
four points of the compass to show that 
their information came from all quarters 
of the globe. This idea of endeavoring to 
express universality in a single word is as 
old as mankind. 

The first example is Adam, the name of 
the first man. Why Adam and not Samuel, 
or John, or David, was chosen as the name 
for the first man has a very definite reason. 
Adam signifies something elemental; it is 
made up of the first letters of the four main 
points of the compass, but in this case the 
letters come from the Greek: Arktos 
(North) ; Dusis (West); Anatole (East) ; 
and Mesembria (South). 

The word “cop” and the word “tip” are 
outgrowths from exactly the same process 
as the preceding two words. They are made 
up of the initial letters of two well-known 
phrases. In the case of “cop” the word is 
derived from the old English title “Con- 
stable of Police.” Tip is derived from “to 
insure promptness.” 

The word “graft” has an _ interesting 





genealogy. It has its origin in circus par- 
lance, being derived from the word litho- 
graphed. When circus window lithographs 
first came into use in the late 1860’s they 
were very expensive and shows using them 
sent around and gathered them up—ship- 
ping them to the agents to be re-used. The 
man delegated to retrieve them (not as now, 
an advance man who puts them out) was 
called “the lithographer.” When he made 
the rounds of the town and gathered in all 
he could recover he was wont to say that he 
had “lithographed” the town—and in time 
shortened it to “graphed” the town. He 
was paid five cents for each lithograph he 
brought in. This was the pre-requisite for 
which he “graphed.” Sometimes shopkeep- 
ers in whose windows the lithographs had 
been displayed pleaded with the lithographer 
to be permitted to retain them. The lith- 
ographer soon found a way of supplement- 
ing his income from the privilege. He per- 
mitted all such shopkeepers to retain them 
for a cash consideration—fifty cents, forty- 
five cents more than he received for turning 
them in. The money which he “graphed” 
soon became known as “graphed money,” 
and shortly after the practice of doing busi- 
ness with shopkeepers (winked at by the 
show managers from the beginning) became 
general, both the privilege itself and the 
money derived from it were termed “graft.” 

Hippocrates, who is known as the Father 
of Medicine, expounded a theory in his day 
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which ruled the medical world for a good 
many centuries. He divided the body into 
four liquid substances: blood, phlegm, bile, 
and black bile, the last of which existed 
more in his imagination than in the body 
itself. Good health was believed to depend 
on a proper proportion of these substances. 
This balance of the humors was known as 
a man’s “temperament,” that is, a proper 
mixture of all four humors. Thus if a man 
had more blood than any other humor he 
was said to be of a sanguineous tempera- 
ment; if more bile, of a bilious tempera- 
ment; if more phlegm, of a phlegmatic 
temperament. Thus this word and its ex- 
pressive adjectives had their origin in a fan- 
tastic theory of ancient physiology. 

There was a tribe of fanatics in the East 
who were thoroughly addicted to the use of 
the drug hashish. When this drug had be- 
gun to work its full effect, these fanatics be- 
gan to commit murder for the glory of their 
divinity. Because of their extensive use of 
hashish they became known as hashishians, 
which, through a progressive series of short- 
enings and simplifications, became “assas- 
sins.” 

Boulevard is a French corruption of the 
German Bollwerk which means bulwark. A 
bulwark was a street laid out on the site of 
an ancient fortification. As this is never 
done until a city has outgrown its walls, a 
boulevard is generally in a thickly-settled 
quarter and has no suburban associations. 
An avenue, on the other hand, means an 
approach to a city, being derived from the 
French avenir “to arrive.” Street is derived 
from the Latin “strata” which means a 
paved way. It was first applied to the great 
military roads of the Romans. 

Pheasant, the name of the bird, comes 
from the name Phasis, which is the name of 
a river in Asia, in the vicinity from which 
pheasants were thought to come, just as 
turkeys were supposed to come from Tur- 
key. Parrot simply means “little Peter,” 
though no one knows exactly, why any one 
would call Polly “little Peter.” Eagle means 
dark brown and originally was applied to 
birds of that color. 

In Joachimsthaler, Bohemia, in the 16th 
century, coins of a particular design were 
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first made. These named after the last part 
of the place, were called thaler, which 
simply means valley; that is coins that were 
made in the valley. In time the word be- 
came dahler and then dollar, the modern 
term. 

In Latin “explodo” meant “to drive off 
an actor by clapping the hands,” then “to 
hoot off” by any noisy sign of disapproval. 
The only idea that the present word explode 
retains of the original is that part meaning 
a big noise. It does not suggest actors nor 
catcalls to present users of the word. 

The word sandwich was derived in a 
curious way from the Earl of Sandwich, a 
nobleman who was so great a gambler, that 
in order to save time at a game he one day 
put a slice of meat between two slices of 
bread, and found this a meal, satisfying and 
time saving. This curious combination of 
enclosing meat in two slices of bread became 
very popular in time and was called a sand- 
wich, after the gentleman of that town in 
England who invented this combination. 

Among other words that were derived 
from the names of places were Spaniel, 
which simply means a Spanish dog; Milliner 
was Milaner, one who imported material 
from Milan; Magnet is “Magnesian stone,” 
from the district of Magnesia in Thessaly, 
from which the chemical terms magnesia and 
manganese also are derived. 

In previous times a small piece of cloth 
to cover the head was called a coverchef, 
which simply meant a cloth to cover the head 
(chef from the Latin caput, meaning head). 
When it became the custom, somewhat later 
on, to carry a piéce of cloth in the hand, the 
term handcoverchef was coined, which 
meant, literally, a piece of cloth carried in 
the hand to cover the head. This was too 
long a word for many people to say, so the 
term became handkerchief, which is the 
term applied to the present-day article. 

There are a great many words at the pres- 
ent time that have different meanings from 
the original. Thus seer simply meant one 
who sees; villain meant a villager; and 
prophet a spokesman. Each word is a liv- 
ing personality with a very interesting his- 
tory, which in many cases helps to throw 
some light on the process of human thought 
as well as on folk-lore in general. 
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Feature Writing 


How to Make an Editor’s Desk in Three Months; 
Personal Experiences 


By Marion Harney HutTcHINson 


N OCTOBER I sent my first manuscript 

to the Sunday Editor of a local paper. 
In January I had an invitation to join the 
staff as a feature writer. In three months 
I was an assistant editor. Yet, I had no 
experience, no “contacts” on the paper, not 
even letters of introduction. 

When I left, after two years, I was one 
of the two women receiving high salaries. 
And I was the youngest assistant editor the 
paper ever employed. 

I am going to tell in some detail how I 
obtained and kept that position because I 
feel that my experience may have some value 
for others. 

Feature writing is a lucrative field offer- 
ing excellent training for women, and one 
which will lead to higher positions on the 
editorial staff or, eventually, to magazine 
work. The type of feature writing I am go- 
ing to discuss here means that type of “hu- 
man interest” story to be found in the Sun- 
day Magazine Section of Sunday newspa- 
pers. 

I graduated from a commercial high 
school. I did office work for some years and 
left my last office position because of ill- 
health. Once free of routine I settled down 
to write because that had always been my 
chief urge. I studied all the writer’s maga- 
zines, read all the books on journalism and 
kindred subjects that I could obtain, and 
took a simple “writing course” at a local 
college. The professors there were helpful 
and encouraging but I was writing without 
return and without definite aim. I wanted 
(as most of us do) to write fiction and spent 
hours in a fruitless effort to produce salable 
copy. 

Finally in this very magazine I found 
an article by a young man who told of his 
own experience in writing articles for his 
local paper. He mentioned that it was a 


good and not overcrowded market that paid. 
I studied his suggestions and acted upon 
them. I wrote to the Sunday Editor of my 
paper, and inquired as to the possibilities 
of submitting an occasional article. He re- 
plied that he had a full staff but that ‘‘out- 
side”’ contributions were welcome. 

Now please notice on what simple things 
hinged that first story. In a suburban town 
there lived a widow and her daughter who 
owned a grocery store. The daughter drove 
the truck, cut meat, sold gasoline, did the 
buying and was, in fact, the “grocery boy.” 
I knew nothing about newspaper articles, 
then, but some instinct told me that here 
was a “story.” I called on the girl, over- 
came her reluctance and obtained pictures. 
I wrote out the story and submitted it. It 
was accepted at once. 

I had obtained a foothold in a new world. 
I saw the value of every-day simple things. 
I wrote out a brief note about everybody I 
knew who had the makings of another such 
“story.” I put twenty-five of these sugges- 
tions into a notebook. I began with my 
friends in my own neighborhood. Some of 
those twenty-five original suggestions I have 
never “written up” because there was no 
real story in them, but I had learned the 
great lesson that right at home, among my 
own friends, I had possibilities for many 
stories. 

I saw, too, the necessity of keeping the 
next contributions up to the standard estab- 
lished by the first. The first story had 
punch and local interest. All the others I 
submitted must possess those two qualities. 

I knew a young woman, formerly a school- 
chum, who had gone out of town to live 
on a big poultry farm. She was managing 
that farm, running her house, teaching 
school, and caring for an unusually large 
family. Her life had been hard and han- 
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dicapped by an incurable disease. She hung 
onto life by a single thread; the thread of 
grim determination. 

I made an eighty-mile trip to see her and 
found her willing to be “written up” for my 
sake but ready to ridicule the idea that her 
life had any interest for outsiders. I wrote 
again to that same Sunday Editor telling 
him the facts of her story. He replied with 
an invitation. I was to call and see him. 
I felt that it was quite a compliment to have 
a busy editor take an interest in me. 

I liked him at once. After all those years 
of fumbling around in the dark, I had found 
some one who could “talk my language.” 
He understood what I was struggling for 
and the struggle itself. I felt at once that 
I should like to work for him. He discussed 
the newspaper business from many angles 
with me. I had had no actual experience, 
I repeat, but had read every book and ar- 
ticle on journalism and kindred subjects 
which came my way. Much of what he told 
me was familiar because I had so often en- 
countered those very terms in my reading. 
I can not stress the value of such reading 
too strongly. Also, I had the good sense to 
admit honestly and frankly how little I 
knew. 

I offered some suggestions from my note- 
book as briefly as possible. Some of them 
were acceptable, some were not, but the edi- 
tor was immediately impressed. I had 
twenty-five ideas, many of them workable! 
I did not know then how seldom one per- 
son can get more than one idea for a “story” 
at a time. Those ideas which were not ac- 
ceptable he studied through with me, brief- 
ly but thoroughly, so that I might under- 
stand something of newspaper demands and 
policies. What they wanted most was “hu- 
man interest” material with a local back- 
ground. 

I am going to show you a little further 
how I wrote those first stories and whence 
the ideas came from because I want to stress 
the value of simple things. Too often, in 
their advice to young writers, the advisors 
stress the value of interviews with million- 
aires or “big business men.” This class of 
story has its interest, of course, but even 
millionaires and business men must have 
“news value.” That is they must have done 
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something recently, made some comment, 
changed their stands on political or national 
questions, or done something extraordinary 
which could be “‘tied-up” with news interest, 
The fact that a local millionaire gives away 
a million a year means nothing if he has 
been giving that million every year. Let him 
recall that yearly gift, change it, tie it up 
with conditions or make some new sstate- 
ment about it and you have a story, but 
there is no story, ordinarily, in the usual 
thing. 

My third story found birth in a conversa- 
tion I overheard. I studied dramatics in 
college and was coaching a group of high 
school alumnae in a little play. The girls 
were employed in offices during the day and 
some of them, I found, had positions of one 
sort or another at night. I was impressed 
by this ambitious endeavor. I suggested to 
my editor that here might be a “story.” He 
agreed; I obtained pictures of eight or ten 
of the girls, wrote the story and it made a 
most attractive and appealing one. A sim- 
ple idea, you see, merely a by-product of 
something else, yet it “worked” into a three- 
quarter page story and brought me others. 

Next? Those girls had been members 
of my own high school class. I went back 
to that school, and went through it thought- 
fully. I had studied journalism there and 
I began to inquire what the other students 
had accomplished along journalistic lines. 
Some of the pupils were successful in ad- 
vertising and reporting. I grouped pictures 
again, talked with the teacher, found that 
it had been ten years since the idea of a class 
in journalism and a school-paper had started. 
I wrote up the original classes, the early 
struggles, and what the classes of the fu- 
ture hoped to accomplish. I embellished it 
all with the stories of success of those early 
pupils. In my own high school I saw, at 
last, that I had found a “gold mine” of 
stories. 

Next I conceived the idea of grouping 
together some of the women employees who 
had seen service in their respective lines 
from twenty-five to fifty years. The editor 
said this idea was impossible. He held that 
the women would be insulted, for when I 
asked their term of service I might as well 
be asking their ages and no woman would 
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admit her age. I did not like that word im- 
possible, and I could not fail. I needed what 
money such a story would pay me and I 
had to keep in that editor’s good graces. I 
finally brought together a front page story 
with pictures of twelve women. I shall 
never tell any one how many rebuffs and 
how much sarcasm and coldness I received 
getting that story together. But nothing 
mattered then but the end in view. I did 
it! The story was carefully and cautiously 
written and stressed the service these women 
had given to their employers and to the city. 
It was my first front-page story! The pub- 
lisher of the paper said that it was so good 
that we should do another! That story and 
his recognition of it “made me” I suppose, 
though I did not know then how seldom he 
noticed or praised any “story.” 


All this time I was working from home, 
these stories were appearing in the Sunday 
Magazine Section of my paper. The checks 
were very small. I wanted to keep on with 
the work and extend it to other papers but 
winter was coming and my savings were 
going. My editor had suggested that I go 
on to the “City Desk” as a cub reporter. I 
did not want to do that; I wanted, if I 
worked anywhere, to work for him, but he 
had a full staff and did not need me. 


One day (another simple idea, you see) 
I went shopping for a dress. It may have 
been my limited pocketbook but I had been 
swimming during that previous year and the 
salesgirls began to tell me that I was grow- 
ing “fat.” I did not succeed in finding a 
dress. When I went home I wrote a simple 
thing in a humorous vein about my ex- 
perience. I based it on the theme that the 
“hardest job in the world was being fat” 
and told what fat women had to undergo. 
Impulsively I put it into an envelope and 
mailed it to the Sunday Editor. I: expected 
to receive it back. Instead he telephoned 
that it was the funniest thing he had ever 
read and wanted to know whether I could 
keep it up. The story appeared on the front 
page! 

The next week this paper offered me a 
staff position. I went into the office rather 
reluctantly. I wanted to write; I was grate- 
ful for the position and the help that I had 
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received, but I had curiously ignorant no- 
tions about newspaper work in general. 

The Sunday Editor had promised to teach 
me everything he knew about his own job 
in order that someday I might, myself, be- 
come an editor. He had “come up from the 
ranks,” through “City and County report- 
ing” and knew “all the ropes.” He taught 
me to “make-up” the magazine section. I 
took over and "made-up” each week the 
tabloid magazine for which we purchased 
syndicated features. I “made-up” and 
bought the material for the woman’s pages. 
I wrote his letters, did filing, learned to edit 
copy, to write “heads” and do everything 
and anything which came to hand. 

There were four of us on our staff—I 
was the only woman—and all of them were 
much older than I was—in their forties or 
fifties—and I was twenty-four. The first 
assistant editor was a man of wide experi- 
ence in the magazine and book publishing 
field and a well-known dramatic critic. He 
did much to help and advise me to establish 
a viewpoint in my work. Sometimes it 
seemed as though his criticisms were a lit- 
tle severe, but I had to learn in a hard school. 

All this time, while I learned the editorial 
end, I had to continue to “produce copy.” 
I could not stop. It had been my original 
ideas which made the paper take a chance 
on me at first, and it was a chance because 
I was young and “green” and there was a 
question whether, once on the staff, I could 
continue to “produce.” 

And there hinges much of the success and 
many of the failures in newspaper work. 
You must continue to produce good copy. 
There is no stop! There is always a Sun- 
day coming and you can never rest! You 
must keep on and on through discourage- 
ments and hardships and rebuffs. 

I had to find my own ideas, propose them 
to my Sunday Editor, take my own pictures, 
write my story and do all my desk work. 
Dozens of my suggestions were literally 
laughed down or thrown into the waste-bas- 
ket, and always I must begin again. 

Certain people professed to envy me. I 
had a position which, eventually, paid far 
more than a livable wage. I could drive in 
my own car over the county, or the state 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Keep On Writing 
By Carrott VAN Court 


When your ideas won’t. seem to flow, 
Keep on writing. 

The more you write, the more you’ll know; 
Keep on writing. 

Old Conan Doyle wrote many years; 

And Edgar Poe sweat blood and tears; 

But they arrived; so calm your fears; 
Keep on writing. 


And when your stories all return, 
Keep on writing. 

Then find out what you ought to learn; 
Keep on writing. 

Don’t treat rejection as a blow; 

You can’t be Edgar Allan Poe; 

But train your gift to make it grow; 
Keep on writing. 


There is no short cut to success; 
Keep on writing. 

So write and think and do not guess; 
Keep on writing. 

You may not win the Noble Prize; 

But any unused talent dies; 

Success is his who tries and tries; 
Keep on writing! 
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Photographic Reading for the Writer 


Study the Contemporary Textbooks on How to Make 
Pictures Which the Editor Will Accept 


By A. H. BrearpsLey 
Editor of Photo Era Magazine 


N ONE of the frequent letters received 

from readers of this magazine, a corre- 
spondent asks whether there is such a thing 
as photographic literature. There are a 
number of books referring to or describing 
photography which are of great historical 
value. However, what my correspondent 
had in mind was contemporary books on the 
subject. 

There are today many excellent texts 
available, from the very technical to the very 
elementary treatment of photographic prin- 
ciples and their application to all manner of 
present-day requirements in business and 
the arts. Within the past ten years there 
has been much progress in the preparation 
of photographic textbooks which are not 
too technical for the average owner of a 
camera to master. Although there may be 
some writers who wish to go into the matter 
of optics and photo-chemistry, I venture to 
say that the majority are more interested in 
books which will help them to produce sal- 
able pictures, and then tell how to sell them 
at a profit. In this article I shall address 
myself to the writer-photographer who wish- 
es to read about making pictures which the 
editor will accept. 

Of first importance is the thorough read- 
ing of the instruction book which accompa- 
nies every new camera. 

Owners of new cameras should realize 
that the book of directions represents the 
concentrated effort of leading photographic 
experts to make photographic fundamentals 
intelligible to the person who knows little or 
nothing about making pictures. Few text- 
books can equal a good instruction book in 
the presentation of the simple principles 
which govern all photography. Therefore, 
let me urge my readers to cherish the little 
instruction book that so often is thrown away 








with the wrapping around the new camera. 
It should not be considered just so much 
more advertising matter ; it is vital to success 
with whatever camera is purchased. 

Obviously, there is a limit to what the 
instruction book may be expected to cover. 
Its important function is to enable the new 
owner of a camera to understand how to 
make an exposure with it. That is, what 
levers, buttons or springs to press to make 
it work smoothly, and to avoid injuring the 
mechanism which is very delicate. How- 
ever, when the book of directions has made 
it clear how to snap the shutter correctly, 
its duties may be said to have been per- 
formed. It should not be required to tell 
what to photograph nor what constitutes a 
good picture in the eyes of the editor. We 
therefore turn to our photographic textbooks 
for further enlightenment; but where shall 
we begin? 

Assuming that we know how to handle 
the camera correctly, the first matter of im- 
portance is to learn what makes a good pic- 
ture and what distinction is made between 
the news-photograph and the art-photograph. 
The writer-photographer should know well 
all classes of photographs for which there 
is an editorial demand. 

Probably most of my readers have some 
idea of what is meant by composition. That 
is, there are a number of fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern the making of a paint- 
ing or photograph. These principles may 
be applied unconsciously because of instinct- 
ive artistic talent or they may be used be- 
cause of careful study or training. In any 
event, however applied, there can be no truly 
artistic picture that does not utilize one or 
more of these principles. Even the beginner 
in photography will soon learn that a tele- 
graph pole squarely in the center of a pic- 
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ture does not add to its beauty or appeal. 
Of course, if pictures of telegraph poles are 
being made for the telegraph company, that 
is another matter; but in most cases tele- 
graph poles, picket fences, clapboards, brick 
walls and veranda railings form vertical and 
horizontal lines which disturb the eye and 
mar the harmony of a picture. 

Our textbook on composition, by precept 
and example, points out how to select back- 
grounds which will add to rather than de- 
tract from the principal subject in the pic- 
ture. Again, we learn through composition 
that we must not have too many centers of 
interest—too many things in the picture 
which confuse our appreciation of what 
should be the main interest. To be sure, in 
a news picture, which must be made catch- 
as-can, principles of composition are often 
violated ; but where there is time, the writer- 
photographer will do well to build his picture 
according to the accepted standards of art- 
critics and editors. Hence, if we are to pho- 
tograph a beautiful river valley, we must 
learn to study the scene carefully so that no 
discordant elements are featured to the detri- 
‘ment of the beauty we are endeavoring to 
portray. 

There are a number of excellent books on 
pictorial composition which every writer- 
photographer will do well to read. These 
books may be obtained at libraries, book- 
stores and through any one of the photo- 
graphic magazines. A good picture is a joy 
to him who makes it and to him who beholds 
it. Furthermore, such a picture readily finds 
a market, and that is what the writer-photog- 
rapher is in business to do. Excepting the 
hurried news-photograph, there is always an 
opportunity to apply the principles of good 
composition to every photograph that is 
made. Let me assure the reader that it pays 
to take the extra few moments to arrange 
the subject material to the best advantage. 

It may be well to state briefly that in mak- 
ing pictures for the press the standards are 
not so high as they are for books and maga- 
zines. However, in the Sunday rotogravure 
sections of the large metropolitan papers the 
editors are becoming more particular every 
day. The usual newspaper rule is to get a 
picture of so-and-so at any cost. Discordant 
backgrounds are forgotten provided a pic- 
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ture of the subject is obtained. Yet, skilled 
news-photographers avoid such backgrounds 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
veteran news-photographer in New York 
City who specializes in photographing fire 
scenes. So well has he mastered his tech- 
nique that many of his news-photographs 
have been accepted and hung in the leading 
photographic salons of the world as works 
of art. 

Perhaps the most vital matter to many of 
us is the sale of the pictures we make, either 
with or without accompanying manuscripts. 
Recently, there have appeared a number of 
very practical books on the subject of mar- 
keting photographs. There is just as much 
a right and a wrong way to do it as there 
is in the marketing of manuscripts. As an 
editor, I know that many of my contributors 
have much to learn in the matter of how to 
pack a photograph properly for mailing. 

Then, too, there is much to learn in the 
matter of what kind of picture to send to 
a given publication. There are certain maga- 
zines and newspapers that are always inter- 
ested in pictorial photographs which are 
made according to high artistic standards; 
and there are others that care not at all for 
art but demand news-value or that which 
is unusual and even sensational. It is a waste 
of time and effort to send the wrong picture, 
when a study of a good textbook will serve 
to direct the right photograph to the right 
editor. Furthermore, these textbooks on 
marketing photographs usually contain a 
number of technical hints with regard to 
photo-finishing, which are a great help in 
making the picture technically acceptable. It 
may be of interest to add that the demand 
for the right type of picture is greater now 
than ever before. There are few newspa- 
pers, magazines or books which do not re- 
quire a greater or lesser number of pictures. 
The modern reading public is demanding 
more illustrations than ever. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to 
the increasing use of photographs in visual 
education. That is, today the author of a 
textbook relies greatly on pictures to present 
his subject to the student. No doubt, there 
are many of my readers who are in the edu- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Getting Results 


From Publicity 


The Public Relations Counsellor of an Iowa College Reveais One 
of the Weaknesses of Institutional Space Getting 


By RogBert Cron 


OR several years, in fact since it was 
incorporated, the college which I now 
serve as publicity director suffered from lack 
of publicity. Its administrative officers were 
not gravely concerned, inasmuch as publicity 
campaigns and publicity bureaus were still 
considered somewhat of experimental proj- 
ects by them, and they had appropriated a 
small amount for such experiments. 
Student managers were hired and placed 
at the head of the publicity bureau at the 
beginning of each school year. While the 
academic year was getting under way, the 
bureau would rate a few columns a week in 
the local newspaper and an occasional item 
in the State newspaper. Then the rush 
would die down, and the bureau would sub- 
sist on occasional items in the local paper. 
When I first became aware of the exist- 
ence of the bureau I was a sophomore stu- 
dent at the college, and a correspondent for 
the largest newspaper in the State. Occa- 
sionally I would approach the president of 
the institution for news to use in my corre- 
spondence, and often engaged him in long 
conversations. In one of these conversa- 


tions I questioned him regarding the bureau 
and found that it was conducted as I have 
described above—just as two-thirds of small 
college news bureaus are, in a hit or miss 
fashion. At that time I had few ideas on 
the subject, but it set me to thinking that 
here was a lucrative field, which would pay 
two ways for a given amount of effort ex- 
pended. 

The college was growing with rapidity, 
having almost doubled its attendance in a lit- 
tle more than two decades. Its athletic teams 
were meeting the best teams in the middle 
west and occasionally a team from the Big 
Ten conference. The administration was 
preparing for a four-year building campaign 
in which more than $2,000,000 was to be 
expended. Thus, when I applied for the 
job of publicity manager at the close of my 
sophomore year in college, the position off- 
ered more than I could have desired. 

The following fall I was appointed to the 
post and I settled down immediately to in- 
vestigate the potentialities of the situation. 
I found that I was bound by tradition to 
send out a weekly mimeographed newsletter 
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to the editor of every daily and weekly news- 
paper in the State. The summer just past 
I had spent as editor of a small town daily, 
and had received just such material from 
several other college news bureaus. It had 
always been shoved from my desk into the 
wastebasket, and such, I judged, would be 
the treatment accorded my newsletter. 


Consequently I signed a contract with a 
newsclipping bureau and to my satisfaction 
I found that very few clippings of my care- 
fully prepared newsletter were coming back 
to me. For a month I waited, and finally I 
convinced the administration that that was 
not the way to obtain publicity. They per- 
mitted me to discontinue the letter on the 
condition that I could devise a suitable sub- 
stitute. 

In the meantime I had kept my connection 
with the State newspaper and I began to 
make use of it. I began to scout the col- 
lege for “hot” news and features and was 
rewarded with finding plenty of both. This 
material I prepared carefully and sent in, 
signing my own name instead of that of the 
publicity bureau, which would have, in my 
opinion, stamped my work as publicity in- 
stead of news. Most of my material was 
used and was given preference over material 
sent out by other colleges. 

Following this lead I began writing to 
other papers in the State, endeavoring to 
make similar connections with them on a 
proportionate scale. My quest for employ- 
ers was successful and in the course of a few 
months I had a list of newspapers extending 
across the State asking for my “publicity” 
stuff and paying me for the privilege of 
using it. Instead of throwing the publicity 
of my college in the wastebasket, editors 
were using it and calling it good news. 


Of course, this scheme of camouflaging 
publicity material as news, although much of 
it was news, sometimes was not successful, 
but on the whole the college began to get 
more publicity than ever before. I had to 
intersperse my output, in several instances, 
with news of the town, but that merely 
swelled the total of inches I was getting 
paid for. It was not long before the ad- 
ministration was paying more attention to 
the publicity bureau of the college, and be- 
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fore the faculty members were bringing in 
news tips of their own free will, where for- 
merly I was forced to go out and literally 
pry such material away from them. 


Still I had not completely supplanted the 
newsletter, for occasionally I would get a 
letter from an alumnus in a far corner of 
the State who wanted to know why his home- 
town paper never ran the name of his Alma 
Mater. I pondered over the situation and 
finally decided that I had thrown college 
bureau items into the wastebasket during my 
days as an editor because they had no home- 
town touch. Then I hit on an idea that I 
judged would work. 

A debating team was chosen and its mem- 
bers were from four different towns in the 
State. A day later the editor of the home- 
town paper in each of these towns received 
an item from my bureau giving an account 
of the honor tendered a home-town boy, an 
account of his activities at college to date, 
and other local color concerning him. Class 
officers were elected and I sent out similar 
items. The result was that in the next bunch 
of clippings from the clipping bureau, all 
of these items were there with good head- 
ings. My idea had worked. 


Too many publicity managers in college 
circles, it seems to me as one with experience 
as an editor, a reporter, a correspondent and 
a college publicity agent, try to do their work 
with blunderbuss methods. They send hun- 
dreds of mimeographed items to all the pa- 
pers in the State and expect editors to use 
publicity material, plainly stamped as such, 
that a hundred other editors can use. Such 
procedure is simply against human nature. 


In the case of the larger papers, it is evi- 
dent that editors will not trust to the verity 
of material sent out by a publicity bureau, 
the staff of which is student help and is 
changed every year. Yet these same papers 
in most cases will pay this same student help 
well for publicity material if they can estab- 
lish direct contact with them—via employing 
them as correspondents. It is merely a case 
of the publicity manager making his work 
pay two ways. 
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Ballyhoo Comes of Age 


“Art in Advertising,’ the Newest Work of Manuel Rosenberg, Art 
Editor-in-Chief for the Scripps-Howard League of 
Newspapers, Seems Destined to be the 


Ad-Man’s Classic for All Time 
By Isaac H. Schwartz 


TITLED European some twenty years Ieuropean nobility still dines in American 
ago, after touring the United States, homes, and although the public has learned 
and upon returning to his native heath, was to regard a title as a synonym for “meal 
asked by his neighbors to say what impressed _ ticket,” it yearns to know more about things 





him more than anything else that are happening elsewhere. In twenty 
during his visit in America. years advertising has not merely out- 















grown its early diffidence and uncertain 
movement, but it has altered the habits of 
thought and ways of living of a nation 
of more than 100,000,000 souls. 

Manuel Rosenberg had long toyed with 
the idea of compiling something in the 


“Advertising,” was the 
answer. “Everything and 
everybody in the United 
States advertises and is ad- 
vertised. When I was asked 
to dine at the home 
of an American 
friend, I thought 
it was an or- 
dinary dinner, 
but ‘the fol- 













lowing morning I was astounded to find the nature of a treatise on advertising art. He 
papers with a complete account of the din- knew there was room for such a work, but 
ner-visit as though it were the public’s busi- he was not quite certain of the timeliness of 
ness to keep informed of my well being. such a project. As art editor and staff artist 

“My American friend was unconcerned for The Cincinnati Post, and as art editor in 
about it. Later I learned he would have chief for the Scripps Howard League of 
felt some concern had the paper omitted the Newspapers, he had ample opportunity to 
account of my visit. He was an American see newspaper art and to judge it from every 
clear through—he believed in advertising.” angle. 
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“Tt was not, however, until Dr. Herman 
Schneider, acting president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, read one of my earlier 
books that I learned that my idea would be 
well received,” Rosenberg said in discuss- 
ing his “Art in Advertising.” 

Dr. Schneider suggested that Rosenberg 
do for advertising art what he had done for 
cartooning and newspaper art, telling the art- 
ist what he had told himself. 

“The plan of the new book,” the artist 
explained, “comprises educational copy for 
every one in the business of advertising. I 
found that the work was forced to become 
wholly comprehensive because of the nature 
of the material it presented to the public. 

“It was not merely a discussion of adver- 
tising. It was educational for all members 
of the advertising profession. The artist, 


the advertising buyer as well as the adver- 
tising seller and the copy-writer, all would 
examine the work with the view to obtain- 
ing something profitable and so I found that 
I had undertaken a much bigger job than 


I fancied it would be.” 

Rosenberg was his own critic of the work. 
He subjected the material to rigid tests be- 
fore giving it his final O. K. Inasmuch as 
the book deals with the relationship of art 
to advertising copy—virtually an uncharted 
territory—this was not a light task. 

And so, after two years of steady work, 
Rosenberg’s book is ready, a tribute to his 
own enthusiasm—for it was accomplished 
in spare time—and something of a monu- 
ment to American advertising genius. The 
artist does not claim credit for the task as 
an entirety, but acknowledges with gratitude 
the assistance and counsel offered by almost 
two score of America’s leading advertisers, 
sales directors, educators and business men. 
He is particularly grateful to E. Walker 
Hartley for editing the work. 

Rosenberg found, as P. T. Barnum did 
before him, that advertising can make or 
break any enterprise. To be effective, he 
learned that an ad must not stop with break- 
ing down sales resistance but must lay itself 
away on one of the shelves of the mind— 
“for future reference.” 

“An ad today is therefore a work of geni- 
us,” Rosenberg says. “All the arts and sci- 
ences of whatever age, contribute to the 
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success of the modern ad. Few persons, ad- 
miring a specimen of modern graphic art, 
realize the careful thought and planning that 
was put into the work. Nothing is left to 
chance.” 

Rosenberg’s new book will be featured by 
a large number of illustrations including 
many inserted plates in full color, taken di- 
rectly from the original advertisements. The 
book will be published later in the year by 
Harper’s ($5.00) and will be handsomely 
bound and decorated. 


The artist illustrates what he discusses by 
using art samples drawn from the most suc- 
cessful ads in the country. Practically every 
important product, commodity and utility is 
found among the nation’s best advertising 
specimens, according to Rosenberg. Art 
may draw some comfort from this, for it 
indicates that for the first time business and 
the world of trade have taken due recogni- 
tion of the poet and the artist, giving them 
a valuable place in the affairs of life. 


A glance through the list of titles indicates 
that the author has been very thorough in 
his treatment of the subject of art in adver- 
tising, for every activity that touches modern 
life has come in for some share of discussion. 

The foreword was written by Dr. Schnei- 
der. Then follow the fundamentals of art, 
embracing anatomy, still life, perspective and 
other elements of design, passing without 
formality to their application to advertising 
art. There is no lost motion in the work and 
one moves through the entire panorama of 
the advertiser’s world—merchandising, ty- 
pography, public service, sales psychology, 
zsthetics—showing everywhere the definite 
signs of growth of that new world in which 
the artist has become almost indispensable. 


One finds, on looking over the chapter 
headings, that art has indeed become a uni- 
versal language. Its voice is heard in the 
salons of Fashion, the academies of Music 
and in the creation of the Drama. Its influ- 
ence is felt in the Motor World, Depart- 
ment Stores, Architecture, Household and 
Furniture marketing, Banking, Hotels, 
Printing, Feminine Appeal, Distinction, and 
even in the realm of mental ascendancy— 
Insurance. 

Is it any wonder that one hears so much 
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of art in a land and in a generation distin- 
guished by colossal achievement? Scarcely 
any field of human endeavor but is influenced 
if not entirely enhanced by the touch of the 
artist. Indeed, there is more hope for art 
now that the merchant and the manufacturer 
have sensed its possibilities than at any time 
in the world’s history. 

If Pork and Beans has seen fit to avail 
itself of the benefits of zstheticism, what 
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may we not expect of the future? If Good- 
year Tires and Lucky Strikes both find it in 
their hearts to seek only the best artists and 
writers to break down sales-resistance, may 
we not be pardoned for falling prey to a 
palpitating optimism which sees a world in 
which Brains and Dreams will get an even 
break with the Jungle? 

At any rate, we await eagerly the appear- 
ance of Rosenberg’s “Art in Advertising.” 


School Journalism 


A Merve Statement of Facts 


By GERTRUDE L. TURNER 
Secretary, Columbia School Press Advisors 


_. is the status of school jour- 
nalism? 

An article in the February issue of 
Writer’s Dicest makes the following 
charges against school journalism: 

School journalism does not lead to news- 
paper positions. 

The student entering newspaper work 
steers clear of school journalism. 

School publications are mere house or- 
gans. 

School journalism gives its devotees an 
idea that journalism is fun. 

School journalism differs from practical 
journalism. 

School journalism is not an aid to Eng- 
lish. 

Twelve years of ceaseless experimenting 
in school journalism have proved that it is 
worthless. 

Supervisors of vocational education will 
find that there is no material of value in 
school journalism. 

May a faculty advisor of school publica- 
tions state the case for school journalism? 

There is no reason why school journalism 
should lead to newspaper positions because 
its objective is in no sense vocational. A boy 
who goes out for a high school football team 
very rarely becomes a professional player. 
Shall we then abolish high school football? 
The same line of reasoning holds good in 
high school journalism. 


A number of high school students whom 
I know personally have made good in news- 
paper positions. One does not claim that 
they received journalistic training in high 
school. One knows that their work on high 
school publications gave contacts which led 
them to the newspaper field. 

Most school publications are undoubt- 
edly publicity media. With 30,064,621 
school children in the educational institu- 
tions of the United States, is it not wise for 
adults to have some intimate contact with 
the life of the school ? 

The football player will endure any 
amount of drudgery in order to get the 
thrill of playing the game. Is it unreason- 
able to suppose that the student on a school 
publication staff, who once experiences the 
zest of journalism, will go through a great 
deal of hard work in order to recapture that 
zest in later years? May I add that there 
is work connected with school journalism? 

Surely school journalism differs from 
practical journalism. So does cooking in 
the school differ from cooking in the home, 
or commercial catering. Is cooking then 
to lose its place in the educational curricu- 
lum? 

May an English teacher inquire why 
school journalism is not an aid to English? 
My personal experience has been that the 
child who sees his editorial or news item, 
or story or verse in print, has a stronger in- 
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centive toward improvement in English than 
may be found in any play of Shakespeare 
or story of Chaucer. 

Twelve years of experimentation proves 
nothing for either side. You may remem- 
ber that Samuel Langley, after a few years 
of experimentation, died of a broken heart 
because his airplane model failed to meet 
a public test and some one laughed. The 
Wright brothers, using exactly the same 
principles, were successful. When school 
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publications have been in existence fifty 
years, it may be possible to make a correct 
statement as to their worth. 


This problem does not concern supervi- 
sors of vocational education because it is 
not vocational. 

What is the objective of school journal- 
ism? To promote the wise use of leisure 
time, one of the seven cardinal principles of 
secondary education. 





In Defense of School Journalism 


School Journalism Should Not be Tolerated Unless it Can be Justified 
by the Most Rigid Educational Standards; Neither Should 
it be Scouted Because it is Not All That it Might 
be in its Present Stage of Development 


By Lowry AxLey 


DOUR and dyspeptic article indeed is 

that one anent school journalism in the 
February number of Writer’s Dicest. Any 
ex cathedra attitude, intolerant of anything 
except certain dogmatic standards, leads to 
mere specious reasoning. The writer of the 
article seems to assume that no good can 
come from school journalism, because “ev- 
eryday journalism can not be taught in the 
schools.” The whole movement involving 
school journalism, one is asked to believe, 
is in a terrible mess, and alas, “No one has 
a clear thought on the subject.” 

It might well be contended that school jour- 
nalism has not passed the experimental stage 
and that many attempts to teach journalistic 
writing in the schools have been futile. The 
fact, however, that a thing has not passed 
through the experimental stage to standard- 
ization or ultimate perfection is not a suffi- 
cient basis for its relegation to the limbo of 
impracticalities. Experimentation will tend 
toward proper standardization, so far as 
standardization is desirable, and repeated 
trials will tend toward the sloughing off of 
the non-essentials. 

The course in journalism which holds out 
to the student the promise of adequate train- 
ing for newspaper work, it may well be said, 


has no justification for its inclusion in the 
school curriculum. To say, however, that 
no course in journalistic writing is of any 
value educationally is to take a position at 
the other extreme. 

A great deal has been written about mo- 
tivation in English composition. It is a well- 
known psychological fact that a person will 
do his task better if he has some definite ob- 
jective. Writing for possible publication in 
the school paper or any other paper, or writ- 
ing merely for the purpose of learning how 
to write for publication, supplies a valuable 
motive to the student. He need not under- 
stand that such writing will of itself develop 
him into a journalist any more than another 
student need understand that the writing of 
themes will of itself develop him into an 
essayist or a novelist. 

The statement can be made that every one 
should know how to read newspapers intelli- 
gently. Can this be taught better than in 
a class devoted to the study of newspapers 
and journalistic writing? The New York 
Times has issued a pamphlet on how to read 
a newspaper. The very issuance of the 
pamphlet is some evidence that even adults 
need such instruction. An editor in address- 
ing a class in journalism once said that the 
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daily newspaper is a cross-section of the 
history for a day. 

Corollary to this phase of a course in jour- 

nalism might be mentioned the instruction in 
observing different types of newspapers and 
magazines, and training in discriminatory 
reading. 
“The tone of the Dicest article seems to 
suggest that the whole purpose of school 
journalism is vocational. As a purely voca- 
tional subject, journalism has no excuse for 
existence, especially in high school, and yet a 
short course might bring out latent talents in 
some students and give them a foreshadow- 
ing, if no more than that, of the journalistic 
field of activity. The student who does look 
forward to a newspaper career can hardly 
be harmed by a foretaste of the work. 


Last summer at Harvard University I 
heard Sir John Adams, a well-known British 
educator, speak of training in outlining 
which he received at school. The head- 
master of his school sent the boys to hear a 
popular minister, for the purpose of report- 
ing his sermon. The first time the boys 
heard him they were troubled because they 
could not outline his sermon, and they re- 
turned to the headmaster with many misgiv- 
ings and made all sorts of excuses for their 
failure. 

The headmaster sent them again to hear 
the same minister. They returned again 
without anything to report. The headmas- 
ter smiled and said: “I am not disappointed. 
You were not able to get a report because 
the man can’t think. He is a mystic. His 
sermons are very beautiful and appealing, 
but they are not constructed in an orderly 
fashion.” The boys were then sent to hear 
another man, and they returned with a com- 
plete report of the address. What they did 
was simply to apply principles which at pres- 
ent are taught in journalistic courses. 

Practical newspapermen are most gener- 
ous of their time in giving assistance to 
teachers of journalism. They do not hesi- 
tate to respond when called upon for address- 
es, and these addresses give to students the 
practical viewpoint of men actually in the 
whirl of newspaper activity. No doubt, such 
addresses serve as an antidote to the possible 
idea that the path of the newspaper worker 
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is all strewn with roses, and this is as it 
should be. 

Reporting such addresses is a valuable 
drill, whether or not the writer ever expects 
to take up newspaper work as a career. A 
prominent editor of one of the best newspa- 
pers in Georgia recently addressed a class in 
high school journalism. After he had read 
the story of the address in the high school 
newspaper, he was so pleased with the work 
as a piece of reporting that he wrote to the 
teacher : 

“The story was excellently written, 
with plenty of the ‘color’ that helps to 
make the reader of a story see an event 
through the writer’s eyes. 

“If you will convey my compliments 
to the writer, I shall appreciate it very 
much. 

“The journalism class, if this is a 
sample of what it is accomplishing, is 
very much worth while.” 

What has already been said is adumbra- 
tive of another phase of the work in school 
journalism, namely, training in general hab- 
its of accuracy. College teachers and busi- 
ness men all over the country have been 
complaining bitterly about the lack of ability 
in high school graduates to use correct and 
fairly decent English. The course in jour- 
nalism directs attention not only to the im- 
portance of an acurate reporting of facts, 
but also to accuracy of expression. Learn- 
ing to “get things straight,” and learning to 
avoid errors in one’s own writing, as wel! 
as to detect errors in the writing of others, 
certainly will not be a waste of time. 

As for the scathing criticism of school 
journals in the article under discussion, the 
papers themselves are their own defense. 
To any one who has for several years ob- 
served the steady improvement in these pa- 
pers, the criticism seems to have but little 
foundation. 

Every new movement must go through its 
formative period, and there must be much 
change and much re-adjustment as experi- 
ence shows what is necessary to be done. 
School journalism should not be tolerated 
unless it can be justified by the most rigid 
educational standards; neither should it be 
scouted simply because it is not all that it 
might be in its present stage of development. 














































Heart Burnings of Budding Authors 


Writer's Digest 


Emily Guiwits, Manager of the Lincoln Teachers’ Agency, Reveals 
the True Confessions of Betty Ann 


My Dearest KATMRYN: 

The most wonderful thing has happened! 
Vernelle and I are going to have twenty- 
five dollars apiece to spend just as we 
please! And we could have missed it so 
easily if we’d gone to the pictures Saturday 
instead of to the library! 

It happened this way. We were scanning 
modern fiction in the magazine section—I 
wonder what Mr. Storms would say to that 
sentence—when Vernelle picked up a writ- 
er’s magazine. Mr. Storms always tells us 
that very little aid can be secured from 
these writer’s magazines and that what we 
need is routine work under skillful teachers. 

This magazine certainly had something 
for us this month! It told about a prize 
offered for the best story written by a high 
school student. I looked into the future 
and saw that this might spoil our friendship 
when one of us got the fifty dollars and the 
other one didn’t; so we went out and sat on 
the steps and gave the matter careful con- 
sideration, and finally agreed that whichever 
one gets the prize will divide it with the 
other. 

Well, after a while we decided to select a 
title first, and thought we might as well tell 
each other our titles, because that wouldn’t 
influence us any. Mr. Storms says a writer 
must constantly fight against being influ- 
enced by other writers’ literary style. So 
after deep thought I selected this title, 
“That Small Affair,’ because it’s easy to 
write under—‘all including,” my dad said 
when I told him about it. 

Mr. Storms said we must keep our main 
point in view, so as I was telling you about 
titles I’ll tell you Vernelle’s. She’s prac- 
tical, you know, so she selected this one: 
“How I Spent My Prise Money.” It’s go- 
ing to be hard to keep to the word limit with 
that title, I told her. But there’ll be no limit 


to the spending, she said. Maybe not. 
Maybe — but why worry? Confidence in 
one’s ability is a great asset, Mr. Storms 
says; and goodness knows we wouldn’t be 
taking this Journalism course if we weren’t 
sure we have some literary ability. 

But we felt this inner urge to develop our 
literary talents, and we both took Jour- 
nalism. Such lovely dreams we have of the 
future—oh, maybe five years from now, 
when all the editors will beg for our stories! 
We've agreed to write some for the same 
editors and some for different ones, but they 
must pay the same and have the same illus- 
trators. You see Vernelle and I don’t in- 
tend to lose our individuality just because 
we're friends. 

On the way home we talked about the 
things we would buy with twenty-five dol- 


lars, and neither one said one word about , 


what fifty would buy, though I was thinking 
about a fur neckpiece and I know Vernelle 
had something in mind. But at that we felt 
like plutocrats. 

I’m going to sign my name “Maurice 
Kenilworth,” because no editor would ever 
read a story signed by Betty Ann Bates. So 
whenever you see a story written by Mau- 
rice Kenilworth, you’ll know it’s really your 
old B. A. 

Then after talking a while longer I re- 
membered that mother wanted me to bring 
home some things. for dinner, and that re- 
minded Vernelle that she had to go and see 
their laundress, so we reluctantly parted. 
Now all we have to do is to write the stories 
to go with our titles. 

And oh, Kathryn darling !—how can we 
ever wait till our prize money comes! I'll 
write you the very minute it gets here! 


Always your own 
Betty ANN. 
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‘Don’t Compromise With Censors” 







Arthur Garfield Hays, Author of “Let Freedom Ring,’ Warns the 
Press That the Twelve-Year-Old Mind is Again on the 
Rampage, Supported by Organized Bigotry 


By A. M. 


. HAT do | think of the censorship 

cabal?’ Hays repeated the question 
presented by the interviewer. “I might an- 
swer in the words of Jimmy Walker, mayor 
of New York, who said: 


MATHIEU 


of the wall. Of course, I am more cynicaY 
than I was in my youth, but I can’t see that 
my cynicism has narrowed my perspective.” 
Hays declared he believed that censorship 
of plays and books and the 





‘No woman ever was 
ruined by a book.’ 

“The difficulty with the 
problem of censorship in 
this country is that people 
still think they are living 
in the atmosphere of the 
Spirit of 1776. They find 
it hard to believe that such 
a thing as an organized at- 
tempt to corner the liberty 
market is possible in this 
country. 

“Yet the thing is hap- 
pening and it is gaining 
momentum and strength in 
proportion as we lie idly 








ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


movies was but a beginning 
toward censorship of the 
press. If no opposition de- 
velops, censorship may be- 
come permanently a part of 
the American scene. The 
press, he said, can be the 
strongest bulwark against 
the encroaching influence of 
censors, but if it permits 
itself to be bulldozed on any 
ground, its power will di- 
minish rapidly so that in a 
few years the American 
newspaper will be as color- 
less as some of the film 
plays censored by the pri- 








theorizing concerning its 

chances of failure. I dare say there is not 
a place in the United States where freedom 
of speech is a real fact. Not only are books 
being censored, but plays—films and the le- 
gitimate drama—and publications. It is not 
far-fetched to prophesy the day when news- 
papers will have to consult some properly 
constituted official as to what to print and 
what not to print. 

“Somebody, it seems, has sold a lot of 
people on the idea that you can make the 
world go by law. Instead of developing 
character, these self-constituted judges of 
the morals and thoughts of their neighbors 
want to build a straight road that wi!! turn 
neither to the right nor to the left, with high 
walls on either side preventing one from see- 
ing what the world looks like on the other 
side of the barrier. I prefer the other side 





vate boards of morality. 

“Don’t compromise with the censors,” 
Hays continued. “One compromise - leads 
immediately to another, and that one to a 
third. There should be no limitation on ex- 
pression of opinion. There should be laws 
against direct incitement to violence, but that 
is a different matter than judging the 
thoughts of a writer or playwright. These 
rights are in jeopardy today and must be 
fought for if we are to continue to enjoy 
them. 

“The reason I urge such watchfulness up- 
on the part of the press is that I have before 
me the example of what censorship has done 
to the movies. Here the twelve-year-old mind 
has shown itself at its best, which is its worst. 
The newspapers, with their large capital and 
organized opposition, can show the censors 
that America is still a free country. 
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“The censor is afraid of ideas. Given 
half a chance with the newspapers he will 
reduce their content to the status of the 
movies. He will slice out all the worth while 
material which contains ideas and leave a 
lot of sentimental flapdoodle fit only for the 
twelve-year-old mind. While liberty has its 
dangers, too, it is not nearly as bad as the 
moron on a rampage. Having no intellectu- 
al qualities worth mentioning and unable to 
comprehend intellectuality when he meets it, 
he fears all intelligence. Rather than culti- 
vate mentality, he censors it. 

“This policy leads to a fear of democracy 
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itself. Under democracy people may express 
ideas. And the ideas are exactly what the 
moron is anxious to throttle. He therefore 
engages in a campaign of ‘censorship’ which 
is simply another name for autocracy. The 
real danger is that it looks so easy, it seems 
feasible to make people good by law. Our 
censors are our professional saviours; they 
are intent on saving others and resent having 
their own shortcomings pointed out to them. 
There is one way to keep our freedom and 
that is by using it. Stifling ideas stifles free- 
dom. And stifling freedom ends by stifling 
all progress, all intellectual advancement.” 


“College Journalism”’ 


From a Student’s Viewpoint 


By Joun Prrwa.ta, Jr. 


_.. literary aspirants labor under a 
false delusion. They believe that in 
order to write for publication, and to become 
a famous journalist, a college education is 
necessary. College education with its com- 
prehensive armamentarium is an asset to a 
writer ; but not essential. 

I am afraid colleges are killing Journalism. 
As a college student, I look upon the situa- 
tion from all sides. I do not propose in this 
article to slander the course of any particu- 
lar Alma Mater. The situation I picture 
can be accepted as existing not in one col- 
lege, but in all colleges. I have many writer 
friends in different universities, who agree 
with what I say here. 

College is no place for one contemplating 
journalism. With the prevailing mass sys- 
tem of education, it is impossible to receive 
personal attention. The only way to write 
is to write what you have to say and then 
send it to the editor. One of my Professors 
of English, in talking to me, lamented the 
fact that he had sixty students in one of his 
classes, and that it was practically impossible 
for him to give the students individual at- 
tention. This teacher is the author of four 
or five books, has a string of degrees from 





universities here and abroad, and is listed 
in Who’s Who. 

College might teach “about” writing, but it 
does not teach “writing.” There is a differ- 
ence in learning “the” short story, and 
“about” the short story. Professors seem to 
take it for granted that students know all 
about the major rules of writing before 
entering college. High school teachers, or 
rather some of them, think that the college 
teacher should teach the rules of writing, 
and vice versa. 

The subjects given as exercises are hope- 
less. They are unmarketable. In criticizing 
the exercise submitted, some teachers say 
anything, merely to make some sort of com- 
ment. They offer no constructive criticism, 
their criticisms being mechanical and nega- 
tive. 

The catalogues of different colleges and 
universities mention student publications. 
The publications are supposed to be in the 
hands of students of journalism, and those 
interested in writing and newspaper work. 
But these organs, whether they be weeklies 
or monthlies, are myopic in their policies. 

Members of the staffs of college journals 
are not selected for their journalistic ability. 
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Instead of having such students selected by 
the English professors the selections are 
made by the Student Senate or Student 
Council. This in part accounts for so much 
embroiled inaccuracy in the college paper. 

In one large university where such prac- 
tices are in vogue, there are students who 
can write. Not only can they write, but 
they do write. Some have reached the height 
where they have been successful in selling to 
the “American Mercury,” “Nation's Busi- 
ness,” and other big markets. Some even 
could turn out good poetry and get paid for 
it. Yet not one of these writers has his name 
on the staff of either the college weekly or 
monthly. When the editor of a certain col- 
lege newspaper was asked why the staff se- 
lections were made so injudiciously, he could 
give no satisfactory explanation. 

The faculty seems to have little to say 
about this. Certain students have rewritten 
assignments with the promises of their teach- 
ers to have it published in the college publi- 
cation. They find that they must continue 
looking for the publication of their literary 
attempts. It is hard to have teachers discuss 
the problem. Many would like to remedy 
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the situation, but in tackling this strange 
complexity, they find themselves bucking a 
stone wall. 

One college paper has a rule that no one 
can serve on the staff for more than one 
year. How can so many foolish changes be 
consistent with the policies of progressive 
journalism? College journalism, due to 
these unnecessary intermittances every year, 
is being degraded to a mere panjandrum. 

With the present Ford system of dishing 
out knowledge, it is impossible for journal- 
ism to be taught correctly at college. Jour- 
nalism aims to draw for opinions. College, 
due to its numerous students, finds it impos- 
sible to do so, and thus the innate and ar- 
tistic qualities which might be brought out 
under careful tutelage must remain hidden. 

College publications lack the touch of pro- 
fessional journalism. They should be edited 
by students with real literary ability. Staff 
members should be students who manifest 
genuine symptoms of knowing how to write. 
College journalism in general needs a good 
overhauling. Let it be standardized and let 
the various publications conform with news- 
paper and magazine standards. 


JUST GETTING ITS WIND 


HE newspaper was being mourned for 

lost, just a year or two ago. It already 

was being numbered, in some quarters, with 

the horse and buggy, the bustle, the hand 

press and other institutions long since listed 
in the museum of time. 

Some declared that the complete disap- 
pearance of the newspaper was but a matter 
of a few years. It was too expensive, it was 
without a purpose in life, it had outlived its 
usefulness to society and “people don’t read 
anyway,” were among the reasons advanced 
for the newspaper’s decline. 

Yet the New York Daily News soon will 
occupy a home whose cost will be in the 
vicinity of $10,000,000. That’s a lot of 
money, even in these days of billion dollar 
mergers. The paper itself will occupy nine 
stories of a thirty-six story building. Of 
course, some will say that the News, being 


a tabloid, is not strictly speaking a news- 
paper. That, however, is not a point for 
argument. The News is as much a news- 
paper as any other daily, irrespective of style, 
size or editorial make-up. 

Newspapers are here to stay a long time. 
It is this permanency that inspires public 
confidence in them. And closely following 
that confidence comes the wherewithal to 
build $10,000,000 buildings. The News is 
a case in point. Established ten years ago, 
it has advanced in public esteem so swiftly 
that despite frequent additions to its quar- 
ters, it has been forced to seek a home where 
all possible growth can be anticipated and 
provided for. Soon it will move into its 
new building, occupying nine floors and leas- 
ing out the remaining twenty-seven floors to 
its friends. 
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S. W. H., Madison, Wisc.—I am listing 
the names, addresses and manuscript needs 
of some of the music magazines published 
in England. 

Music and Letters, 22 Essex Street, 
W. C. 2, considers articles of 5000 
words in length on musical subjects, 
neither merely topical nor purely anti- 
quarian. 

Music, Art and Trade Journal, 19 
Cursitor Street, London, E. C. 4, uses 
news paragraphs on musical personali- 
ties, trade notes and news. 

Musical News and Herald, 4-8 Gre- 
ville Street, London, E. C. 1. This 
newspaper is devoted entirely to the 
interests of musicians, professional and 
amateur. Contributors may send short, 
well-informed articles (1000 to 2000 
words), concerning art of the profes- 
sion. 

Musical Opinion, 13 Chichester 
Rents, Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. Mu- 
sical articles, 600 to 2000 words. 

Musical Times, 160 Wardour Street, 
Soho, W. 1. Musical articles, reviews, 
etc., 1000 to 3000 words in length are 
wanted. 


E. M. T., Genoa, Ohio.—It is very easy to 
apply for a copyright on your work. All 
you need do is send a check or money order 
for two dollars to the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C., along with a copy of 
your book. The time consumed is nil. 
Write the Register of Copyrights for full 
details in regard to obtaining copyright and 
copyright blank to be filled out. 








P. B., San Dumas, Calif —The manner 
in which stories are illustrated depends 
chiefly on the magazine which accepts it. 
The editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
on accepting a manuscript reads it and finds 
the phrase “The dragon capsized the little 
fisher boat with a flick of its tail.” Imme- 
diately the editor pictures in his mind’s eye 
the attention getting character of such a 
phrase when translated into pictures. He 
then tells the staff artist what he wants 
drawn. In some instances the author sug- 
gests this or that phrase as being pregnant 
with vivid attention when translated into a 
picture. It is very seldom indeed that an 
author submit illustrations with his story. 
The exceptions, of course, are the travel, 
sport and personal experience stories. The 
illustration in most stories is something of 
a come-on, a seducer to attract reader at- 
tention and not necessarily an intrinsic part 
of the story itself. 

A. J. T., Ft. Worth, Texas.—The usual 
charge for criticism is $1.00 a thousand 
words, and for revision $3.00 a thousand 
words. Full details of how to obtain a copy- 
right will be furnished by the Register of 
Copyrights, Washington, D.C. If you send 
your manuscript to a reputable publisher, 
they will take care of this matter for you 
when the book comes off the press. 


P. M., New Albany, Ind.—For complete 
details as to how to go about having your 
first book of poetry published, I suggest you 
read “The Poet’s First Book,’ an article 
written by Margery S. Mansfield, and pub- 
lished in our August, 1928, issue. 
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L. B. G., Santa Cruz, Calif —The follow- 
ing juvenile publications use verse, but 
whether or not they will accept kodak illus- 
trations to accompany the poems, we can 
not say. Suggest that you query the edi- 
tors. 

The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 

Mass. 
The Boy’s Weekly, 161 Eighth Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nash- 

ville, Tenn. 
Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Child Play Magazine, 12722 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dew Drops, Elgin, Il. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, 31 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Our Little Ones, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sunbeams, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. 

E. G. G., Washington, Pa.—Advertising 
agencies are continually taking new men in- 
to their organizations. By calling or writing 
to all the agencies in your city, you can es- 
tablish valuable contacts which can be fol- 
lowed up until you get the desired con- 
nection. 

To be successful in advertising, one must 
be a convincing copy writer, a good visual- 
izer and a capable salesman. 

H. M. D., Greenville, Ky.—The book 
containing Chinese proverbs entitled “Wis- 
dom of the Chinese” by Bryan Brown is 
published by Brentano’s, 1 W. 47th St., New 
York. 

“Young’s History of Christian Names” 
contains a list of Christian names in alpha- 
betical order, and is classified according to 
nationality. This work is in two volumes 
and can be secured at your Public Library. 

C. M. M., Kewanee, Ill.—The Atlantic 
Monthly is offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the most interesting novel of any sort, kind 
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or description by a living author. (See our 
April issue.) The contest closes January 
15, 1930. 

We are sending you a list of book publish- 
ers under separate cover, also a list of Pub- 
lishers of Novels. 

[or conditions of the Pulitzer Award, 
suggest that you write them at the Pulitzer 
Bldg., New York. 


D. L. R., Buffalo, N. Y.—We do not be- 
lieve you will find a market with the syn- 
dicates for your volume of free verse dealing 
with gospel incidents in monologue form, but 
we are sending you, under separate cover, a 
list of syndicates, if you care to query them. 

In our opinion, the best markets would be 
the publishers of volumes of poetry. We 
are sending a list of publishers also, and sug- 
gest that you query them. 

The majority of book publishers issue 
books at their own expense, paying the 
author outright or on a royalty basis. 

With reference to the radio possibilities 
for your own work, the manager of your 
local broadcasting stations will be glad to 
talk the matter over with you. 

E. R., Denver, Colo—tlf you have had 
your four stories for the movies accepted, 
we should say that your chances for success 
in this line are very good. A copyright no- 
tice on your story submitted to the studios, 
if the story is original and adapted to their 
needs, will undoubtedly help in the final de- 
cision, but not otherwise. Producers are in 
the market for good original stories, but it 
is rumored that they will very rarely read 
manuscripts unless submitted by a literary 
agent. Therefore, we believe you would 
have a better chance of acceptance if you 
placed your story through an agent, unless 
you have personal contact at any of the 
studios. The agents, through correspon- 
dence with the studios, are more able to 
judge their immediate needs than the author 
who devotes most of his time to creative 
writing. 

R. E. H., Flandreau, S. Dak—We would 
suggest that you visit your local music stores 
for music manuscript paper, particularly 
those who specialize in classical music. 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 

I see in your department, “Writers Mar- 
ket,” that a publisher of several magazines 
devoted to western stories makes it a re- 
quirement that “all stories must contain a 
great deal of physical action,” and “all 
stories must sound as though they are or 
could be occurring today.” 

In one of their requirement notices they 
specify westerns should be written with a 
setting about the time of “The Virginian,” 
but must appear to be happening today. 

I came west with my parents from Kan- 
sas to Idaho in a covered wagon, part of an 
immigrant train, in 1879, and have been in 
Idaho or in some of the states adjoining 
Idaho ever since. My life as a young man 
was spent as a cowboy, riding the range in 
southern Idaho, in the part of the country 
known then as “The Snake River Desert,” 
now “The Snake River Valley.” Half the 
men one met at that time in the west wore 
chaps and a colt revolver in plain sight. 

On a part of the range I rode there was 
less than a dozen habitations at that time. 
Now the same area has more than hundred 
thousand population, with more than a dozen 
flourishing towns of from one thousand to 
twenty thousand population. Where at one 
time was only sage-brush, lava rock, and 
bunch-grass, there are fields of grain, mead- 
ows, orchards, and gardens, as far as the eye 
can reach in every direction. 

A like change has taken place in nearly 
all parts of the west, with its railroads, its 
telephones, and electric lights in the rural 
districts, to say nothing of good roads and 
hundreds of thousands of automobiles. 
Where once the “wild cowboy” was common, 
one wearing chaps or a six-gun in plain 
sight would be stared at now like some wild 
animal escaped from the zoo. So it seems 
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to me as though a story with the require- 
ments as stated above would be about as 
plausible as an Indian story with the set- 
ting in New York State, at the time of J. 
Fenimore Cooper’s “Deerslayer,” and with 
a theme similar to that celebrated novel, but 
written as though it were happening today. 

Such stories as those, that specify west- 
erns of a time thirty to forty years ago, but 
written as though they were appearing at 
this day and age, should be classified as in 
the “impossible” group. Such things are 
not and could not be happening today in the 
west, any more than they are or could hap- 
pen today in Massachusetts, New York, or 
Ohio. 

EuGENE S. RATHBONE. 

Yakima, Wash. 





Dear Mr. ANONYMOUS: 

Your letter in the Forum demands a sym- 
pathetic word from me, since I suffer from 
the same malady. When I mention an oc- 
casional bridge party to certain of my 
friends, they hasten to tell me that they are 
going out to the Cunningham Home (for 
children) to darn stockings, or some other 
noble job which does not appeal to yours 
truly after days and evenings of literary 
grind. Another will call up to ask me to 
attend a meeting of the Civics Club, or some 
other institution which seeks to reform the 
world, and if I happen to be signed up for 
bridge, they proceed to tell me that the other 
is something worth while. 

Others think since we have moved to town 
that I do nothing but lie on the flat of my 
back and sleep or read, whereas I am putting 
in more hours of real work than any of them. 
When I tell you that I have written over a 
million words in the past six years, one of 
which was spent on the farm, I think you 
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will believe that I have not wasted much 
time. But I can not tell them what I am 
doing, for I have not as yet rung the bell, 
so I must suffer in silence, and pray that 
before I pass on they may know that I have 
been busier than they have. 

The trouble with you, Mr. Anonymous, 
seems to be too much modesty. When your 
friends ask what you are doing, go into de- 
tail enough to give them a fair idea of your 
work. Tell them the remuneration is great- 
er, the work more congenial, and the future 
more appealing. Mention a good sale once 
in a while, or an order. Don’t be so secre- 
tive. You don’t have to be but I do. 

As to those slipping friendships, rush after 
them pell mell, and hold on to them for dear 
life when you catch them again. There is 
nothing so precious as the friendships of 
those who have known us for years—known 
all our faults and love us in spite of them. 
You may have to sacrifice a little pride to 
get them back, but what if you do? Don’t 
let them misunderstand you again. Keep 
them posted on your job as you keep posted 
on theirs. Drop in to see them occasionally, 
and as I said, don’t be so secretive about 
what you are doing. 

You have much to be thankful for, and 
you will have everything when you get those 
wandering friends corralled again. Here’s 
good luck to your every effort. 

SYMPATHETIC. 


Dear Forum Epivor: 

Heavens! What a lot I’ve got to learn! 
According to Miss Coleman and Mr. Asha- 
branner I certainly have a lot of abuse wait- 
ing for me. And just when I thought every- 
thing was running quite smooth too. Indeed, 
it’s been some time ago that I arrived at the 
conclusion that the editors were really all 
right, really human folks who were worth 
knowing, and then I read the two letters 
from the above and I find that I don’t know 
what I’m talking about. I don’t know wheth- 
er I’m glad or sorry that I read their letters 
—but I know that they will make me feel 
better when I have to suffer under circum- 
stances similar to theirs. I’ve got to hand 
it to them both when it comes to “stick-to- 
itiveness.” In fact, I wouldn’t be afraid to 
wager that any one who could go right on 
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smiling and mailing out manuscripts after 
such treatment as they received is bound to 
be successful. 

My experience with editors has been en- 
tirely different—so far. I’ve met a few of 
them personally and was glad of it. One 
especially is worth knowing. She’s an asso- 
ciate editor to a magazine with a circulation 
of over one million, and a very busy person 
but she can still look up over a mess of 
blotchy manuscripts—some written in pen- 
cil—and smile. Another editor who ad- 
vised me to revise my script sent me, in re- 
sponse to my answers that I didn’t know the 
line he mentioned, copies of nine different 
scripts along that line that had been suc- 
cessful. I revised it according to his needs 
and he accepted it. I could name many such 
instances wherein editors had been helpful 
to me. 

You said it, Mr. Ashabranner, in the con- 
clusion of your letter. We'll keep sending 
them better and better material, and in that 
way we'll be sure to succeed. And let’s for- 
get about the bad ones. There are too many 
good ones who are worthy of consideration. 

ANN UNARRIVED. 
Osceola, Iowa. 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

My letter in the March Forum anent “The 
American Indian Magazine” brought so 
many responses that it is quite impossible 
for me to answer each one personally. 

Will you allow me, through your columns, 
to assure each one of my correspondents that 
all the letters were forwarded to Mr. Lee 
F. Harkins, 231 Tulsa Trust Bldg., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and sample copies of the “Amer- 
ican Indian Magazine” will be, I am sure, 
immediately forthcoming. 

In the event any more of your readers 
wish to see this periodical, it will save time 
and postage if they will write direct to Mr. 
Harkins at the address given above. And, 
it is only fair to suggest that each request 
for a sample copy of the magazine should 
be accompanied by 25c in stamps. 

Please let me thank the unknown friends 
who wrote me from Kentucky, Georgia, 
Long Island, Florida and Arkansas. 

ELizABETH WILLIAMS CosGROVE. 


Muskogee, Okla. 
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PILES was the subject of Joseph Gol- 
lontb’s talk in the auditorium of the 
Hotel Barbizon, in New York, on the eve- 
ning of March 21. Mr. Gollomb related 
many a hair raising tale of spies, ancient 
and modern. 





YLE SAXON, author of “Fabulous 

New Orleans,’ was forced to retire to 
his Baton Rouge plantation to recuperate 
from the strenuous and whole-hearted cele- 
bration tendered him by the city of New Or- 
leans during the recent Mardi Gras. 





ANIC in Dallas, Texas! An elderly lady 

customer in a local bookstore recently 
purchased a copy of “J’ve Got Your Num- 
ber!” and opening it found that it was really 
a copy of a book entitled “Birth Control” 
bound in the covers of the popular parlor 
pastime. The customer fainted, the book- 
seller wired the publisher, and the publisher 
threatens to drive the binder out of busi- 
ness. Investigation reveals that both books 
are bound by the same bindery. 


RACTICALLY every celebrity of New 
York’s literary life was present at the 
Literary Guild birthday party which was 
held at the Guild headquarters, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, Wednesday afternoon, March 6. 
A huge birthday cake made of almond 
paste, chocolate and vanilla icing and ten dif- 
ferent varieties of pastry was in the form of 
an open book inscribed with the names of 
the twelve books selected by the Guild dur- 
ing the past year. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Asbury, John W. Vandercook, 
author of “Black Majesty,” and Mrs. Van- 











dercook, Mirzo Mahmand Khan Saghaphi, 
Mrs. Irita Van Doren, Matthew Josephson, 
Isabel Paterson, Bennett Cerf, Guy Holt, 
Richard Simon, Stanley Rinehart, Vina Del- 
mar, author of “Bad Girl,” Jay Greenberg, 
Ernest Boyd, M. Lincoln Schuster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Hatcher, Joan Lowell, author 
of “The Cradle of the Deep,” Donald Brace, 
Alfred Harcourt, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Doubleday, George Doran, Frank C. Dodd, 
Russell Crouse. 

Also Mary Rennels, George Shively, Nan- 
cy Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Rascoe, 
Charles Merz, author of “The Great Ameri- 
can Bandwagon,” Mrs. George S. Kaufman, 
Harry Salpeter, Harry Hansen, Harry 
Dounce, Harry Hazlitt, Bruce Gould, Dor- 


othy Scarborough, Dorothy Parker, Mrs. 
Emma Mills, Cedric Smith, Mrs. Maxwell 


Aley, Dorothy Carman, Mr. and Mrs. Nun- 
nally Johnson, E!sie McCormick, Command- 
er Edward Ell sberg, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Boni, W. B. Seabrook, author of “The 
Magic Island,” and Mrs. Seabrook, Samuel 
Hoffenstein, author of “Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing” and Mrs. Hoffenstein, 
Freda Kirchwey of The Nation, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Gorman, Ernestine Evans, John Langdon- 
Davies, author of “A Short History of 
Women,” Hewitt H. Howland, editor of the 
Century Magazine, Franklin P. Adams (F. 
P. A.) and William Rose Benet. 





AVID LOTH, whose book “The 

Brownings: A Victorian Idyl” was pub- 
lished recently by Brentano’s, has returned 
from Italy where he spent two months in 
Florence gathering material for a life of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, to be published in 
the fall. 
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LIZABETH JORDAN, author of “The 
Devil and the Deep Sea,” the new mys- 
tery-romance just published by The Cen- 
tury Company, tells her friends that her 
whole highly successful career has been more 
or less of a joke. She still laughs over it. 

She was educated in a convent and grad- 
uated at the age of seventeen with a passion- 
ate desire to be anun. A wise father prom- 
ised his consent if she waited until she was 
twenty-one years of age. Miss Jordan agreed 
and then attempted to fill in the dragging 
years by coming to New York and getting 
a job as a newspaper woman. 

For three years she was assistant to Ar- 
thur Brisbane, then editor of the New York 
World. Later her superb sense of humor 
enabled her to edit simultaneously the Comic 
Supplement and the Editorial Forum of the 
Sunday World—the most frivolous and the 
most dignified departments of the newspaper. 
By the time she was twenty-one she was so 
deeply submerged in a worldly career that 
she completely forgot about the convent and 
gave her wise father ancther chance to smile. 

She reached the zenith of a distinguished 
editorial career as editor of Harper's Bazar. 
Then her ambition to write stories got the 
best of her and she embarked on the success- 
ful literary career during which she has writ- 
ten such immensely popular novels as “The 
Lady of Pentlands,’ “Black Butterflies,” 
“Miss) Nobody from Nowhere,” and now 
“The Devil and the Deep Sea.” 

A few years ago a motion picture company 
paid here an annual salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to write stories for the 
screen. She still speaks of it as the funniest 
job she ever held. 

Miss Jordan spends her winters in her 
New York apartment on Grammercy Park 
and her summers at her home “Spread 
Wings” in the Hampshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts. 


HE playful Mencken is shown up in Bur- 

ton Rascoe’s “A Bookman’s Daybook,” 
published by Horace Liveright in March. 
“On St. Valentine’s Day,” writes Mr. Ras- 
coe, “I always get from Mencken one of 
those comic valentines I have not seen on 
sale since I was a child, with a grotesque 
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picture and some verses calling me a red- 
nosed sot who ought to straighten up and 
be a man. Louis Untermeyer gets Yom 
Kippur greetings from Mencken every year, 
with scrolis and doves and embossed designs ; 
and I get from Mencken about once a month 
some sect’s printed pamphlets announcing 
the second coming of the Messiah, with some 
penned inscription from Mencken such as 
‘Pass the word on to Percy Hammond. This 
is authentic. Get ready.’” Mr. Rascoe, for- 
merly editor of the Bookman and now on 
the editorial board of the Literary Guild, 
wrote his Daybook while literary editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


HARLES WERTENBAKER, author 

of “Peter the Drunk,” takes his respon- 
sibilities as a novelist seriously. He wanted 
to be accurate in his descriptions of the 
Mardi Gras scenes in his book, so last spring 
he decided to go to New Orleans to visit it. 
“I didn’t have much money,” he explains, 
“so I hopped a blind outside of Washington. 
In Roanoke I persuaded a friend to go along. 
We bummed a ride on a bus to Bristol, ar- 
gued a girl he knew into driving us to Knox- 
ville, rode to Chattanooga with bootleggers, 
and then hopped a freight. The freight 
dumped us somewhere in the backwoods of 
Tom Heflin’s State and we were two days 
getting back to Birmingham. We picked 
out a store next to the railroad track and 
sat down to wait for a train. Everybody in 
the store was awfully nice to us; they 
wouldn’t let us pay for a thing—but we 
noticed a man sitting behind a counter with 
a double-barrelled shotgun across his knee, 
so we decided to leave. A few minutes later 
a couple of county officers pointed their guns 
at us and explained that we were so hard 
looking that the people in the store thought 
we were going to stick the place up. Then 
he found a pint of liquor in the knapsack I 
was carrying (I don’t know how it got there) 
and we were headed for the jail in hand- 
cuffs.” A kind-hearted judge, he recounts, 
dismissed them when he heard their story, 
giving them back the knapsack, bottle and 
all. After a few more similar adventures, 
they got to New Orleans, and Wertenbaker 
absorbed his local color. 
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“Playwriting for Profit” 


In his opening chapter, Arthur Edwin 
Krows explains that his book “Playwriting 
for Profit” is not a book of magic. Merely 
reading its pages will not make a person 
healthy, wealthy or wise. However, the book 
does show that the profession of playwriting 
calls for the best in every person who under- 
takes it. A study of the book will serve to 
make the path smoother for those who hope 
to scale the starry heights. 

The rewards of playwriting would be 
small if every one could do it; but the fact 
is that only exceptional persons can be 
Shakespeares and Molieres, and therefore a 
high premium is placed upon their efforts. 
It is so very high that it becomes the goal 
for thousands. 

Mr. Krows has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the profession of playwriting. 
As Brock Pemberton has said, “I know of 
no one better qualified than Mr. Krows to 
handle the subject, of no one who would give 
it a more thorough or exhaustive treatment. 
I like the title because playwriting for profit 
is the only kind that amounts to anything. 
A play that reads well but doesn’t act is not 
a good play. If it acts well it will make 
money.” 

The book is practical and helpful. It 
teaches the dramatic habit of mind in which 
plays are written, against a background of 
some 2000 years of playmaking theory in 
review. Mr. Krows has abandoned the old 
student method of taking classics to pieces 
and putting them together again, because the 
trimmed and polished parts of an expert’s 
finished work are actually much different 
from the rough materials for a brand-new 
drama by a groping dramatist. He starts 
at the very beginning with the playwright 
and his idea, and follows through step by 
step and problem by problem to stage pro- 
duction. 


“Playwriting for Profit.” By Arthur Edwin 
Krows. $3.50. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


“Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


Although there are writers who find only 
hollow glory in financial gain, the ultimate 
purpose of all writing is to make money for 
the author. In “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks,” Laurence D’Orsay has given us a 
very practical book. The author’s aim has 
been to provide a book that is different. He 
has wisely omitted from its pages the usual 
solemn, dull academic stuff so frightfully 
familiar to readers of textbooks about the 
art of writing. 

Mr. D’Orsay will be familiar to most read- 
ers as a regular contributor to WRriter’s 
Dicest. We like his book because it is on 
a subject of paramount importance to all 
who write or wish to write. He has that 
rare quality of being able to dish out tasty 
bits of knowledge in a way so interesting 
that we scarcely realize we are assimilating 
valuable information. 

A glance over the chapter headings reveals 
that Mr. D’Orsay has covered the subject 
very thoroughly. He begins with the incep- 
tion of the idea and follows through to the 
actual selling of the manuscript. One chap- 
ter dealing with the editor’s side of the ques- 
tion should be particularly interesting to 
those who wish to fit their manuscript to 
the market. 


“Landing the Editors’ Checks.” By Lau- 
rence D’Orsay. $3.00 Kansas City, Mo.; 
Burton Publishing Co. 


“What About Advertising P” 

One cold December night a policeman on 
a lonely beat was accosted by a bedraggled 
stranger. He was starving. He wished to 
go to jail. The more he argued, the more 
he pleaded, the more firmly the policeman 
refused. Finally the tramp picked up a rock 
and shattered the nearest window. The po- 
liceman locked him up. 

But what has this to do with advertising? 
In their book “What About Advertising?” 
Harford Powel, Jr. and Kenneth M. Goode 
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show us that it has a lot to do with adver- 
tising. 

They tell us that an advertisement is much 
like the tramp’s appeal. As long as the po- 
liceman was not influenced toward action the 
tramp’s plea was worthless. It took the 
window smashing to induce the policeman 
to act. And so it is with advertising; if it 
does not possess that action producing punch, 
it is just like the tramp’s speech—only a 
group of words that some one has taken the 
trouble to put together. 

Much might be expected from two men 
whose minds have been tempered and mel- 
lowed by thirty-seven years of advertising 
experience. Powel and Goode have succeed- 
ed in fulfilling every promise. In fact they 
have done so well that their work will stand 
out as one of the foremost contributions to 
modern advertising during the past few 
years. 

This book will be just as interesting and 
entertaining to the layman as it is to those 
actively engaged in the preparation of the 
nation’s advertising. Both men know how 
to write. They express good, sound com- 
mon sense in a way that holds readers en- 
thralled to the very end. 
“What About Advertising?” 


Powel, Jr., and Kenneth M. Goode. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Harford 
$3.50. 


“Your Everyday Vocabulary—How 

to Enlarge It” 

“Once they paused in their desultory talk 
and listened to the lovely chorus of the West 
Indian evening, that low incessant ringing 
of a million tiny bells. The bells hung to 
the throats of nothing more picturesque than 
grasshoppers, serpents, lizards and frogs so 
small as to be almost invisible, but they rang 
with a harmony that the inherited practice 
of centuries had given them.” 

In this one lovely paragraph Gertrude 
Atherton has given us a beautiful piece of 
description. We can not read without ad- 
miring her excellent choice of words. Such 
words come only from a great storehouse 
called the vocabulary. 

A good vocabulary is the golden key to 
many a successful life. It gives access to 
the higher levels in the social, professional 
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and business world. Those whose business 
consists in writing find their success is in 
proportion to the size of their storehouse of 
words and phrases. 

Many books have been written on ways 
and means of increasing the vocabulary. 
Josephine Turck Baker has written a very 
interesting and illuminating book entitled, 
“Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to En- 
large It.” We like Miss Baker’s book be- 
cause it is so thoroughly practical. She has 
quoted hundreds of excerpts from the works 
of successful authors, thus illustrating the 
correct use of a word in its relationship with 
other words. This method is especially good 
because it is much easier to associate a word 
with an idea than to associate it with its 
definition. 


“Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to En- 
large It.” By Josephine Turck Baker. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Correct English Publishing Co. 


“English Prose Style” 


In “English Prose Style,” Herbert Read 
takes his reader on a journey of esthetic ap- 
preciation and analysis through the diverse 
styles which have dominated the various pe- 
riods of English literature. 

Since the novel is the most important 
prose form, and since until quite recently 
few writers have had any conception of the 
novel as a work of conscious art, Mr. Read 
has found it very difficult to discover any 
unifying principles. The statement that po- 
etry is creative expression, prose, construct- 
ive expression, is not particularly enlight- 
ening. 

Actually, the great majority of English 
prose writers have been too much concerned 
with content to give much attention to form. 
In poetry, the converse has too often been 
true; and it is, therefore, much easier to ana- 
lyze the zxsthetics of verse than of prose. 
Conrad, it is true, clearly regarded the novel 
as an art form, to the extent, perhaps, that 
his novels are in reality prose poems. 

“English Prose Style,” then, is a book for 
the connoisseur, for the student, rather than 
for the actual practitioner, despite the fact 
that over half the volume is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of rhetorical principles. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Two Coolidges 


HE marvel is not that ex-President Cool- 
idge crashed successfully the editorial 
gate of three magazines of national impor- 
tance just three days after leaving the White 
House. It is rather that one who was re- 
garded as emotionally frigid, almost indiffer- 
ent in the matter of human reactions, should 
reveal himself in his first article as a very 
plain citizen, subject to feelings apparently 
not at all compatible with the picture drawn 
by the “official spokesman” during Mr. 
Coolidge’s incumbency. 

Writers everywhere might read the arti- 
cles that Mr. Coolidge is writing, not to dis- 
cern style, literary quality or to learn what 
the author has to say, but simply to see what 
happens when a person is free to say what 
he thinks, unhampered by the proprieties 
or the inequalities imposed by a one-sided 
executive position. Mr. Coolidge reveals 
a plain individual, but a human individual 
who, though not manifesting the romantic 
values that readers associate with authorship, 
feels very keenly what is lost on many of 
his associates. 

Mr. Coolidge’s sudden entrance into liter- 
ary prominence might be followed—with 
profit to the nation’s readers—by all of his 
successors. The office of president is one 
that tends increasingly to restrict the true 
personality of the incumbent to a formal and 
affected affability that is needless and actual- 
ly without purpose. Only when, as Mr. 
Coolidge is doing, the President gets a 
chance to put on paper what is passing 
through his brain and nerves does the nation 
learn that a human being and not a political 
figure, held the reins of state. 





Right, Wright, Rite, Write 
" RITE Wright’s Rite Right” is the 
copy-book sentence one recalls when 
dealing with the difficulties of the English 


language. Its sense was never quite clear. 
Its chief reason for being was the faultless 
script in which the line was presented, and 
which the unpracticed fingers were urged to 
imitate. 

The “writing” sentence of school days is 
an excellent example of the esoteric trials 
that make the English language almost un- 
attainable without the help of constant 
guides. The foreigner finds the similarity 
of sound and spelling of English words the 
greatest barrier to progress in his acquired 
language. The dictionary, thesaurus and 
other guides must be constantly handy if the 
newcomer is to remain even on speaking 
terms with English. 

English is almost unique in the difficulties 
it offers to expression. The few who 
achieved eminence in its mastery were indeed 
heroes. That any one in this generation of 
limited and almost needless vocabularies can 
master the language, and, what is more im- 
portant, use it to mold the thought of masses 
of men, is somcii.ing that challenges any 
mind. 

All of which is by way of prelude to urg- 
ing those who aspire to authorship to use 
their dictionaries much and often. In the 
matter of English, it is a mark of true humil- 
ity to confess an inadequate relationship 
with the “mother tongue.” The famous 
writers were those who knew their insufh- 
ciencies and remedied them. And among 
the remedies were the word books of their 
native language, first aid alike to the ambi- 
tious and the despairing. 

Writers Still Needed 

r HAS become evident that the eloquent 

movie, having acquired a voice, is sadly 
in need of story material. Whether or not 
the powers of moviedom believed that the 
“talkie” could get along without ideas, the 
fact is that its deficiencies in this regard are 
woefully apparent. 
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Hearing a jazz band while seeing a cab- 
aret or night club picture is no longer a 
thrilling event. The public nowadays grows 
swiftly accustomed to novelties. It demands 
something more; it wants some spiritual val- 
ues with its entertainment. A good time, 
an evening’s fun is no longer a luxury and 
the fun-seekers would like a degree of per- 
manence to characterize their amusements. 

This should be heartening to folks who 
thought, at the advent of the “talkie,” that 
the play would cease to be the thing on the 
magic screen. Now it develops that no the- 
atrical flop can possibly equal that of the 
talking picture play. Unlike the play on the 
legitimate stage, if the lines are faulty or 
fail to “click” nothing can be done once the 
picture is finished, except to do it all over 
again, correcting the faults wherever they 
developed. 

It appears, then, that good stories are just 
as necessary as before the film became vocal. 
That means that good writers are needed. 
Now that pictures are on the verge of ac- 
quiring color, the movie studio should indeed 
be the haven for those writers who have 
been chilled by the enervating gray tones 
of the average film. With sound, mechan- 
ical excellence and color, the movie indeed 
offers a new world for the creative writer. 


America Awaits Her Boswell 

MID all the literature that floods the 

library tables of homes from one end 
of the United States to the other, one looks 
despairingly for a single story that will live 
ten years hence. [Everything seems to have 
been written for the journals or books that 
indicates, perhaps by way of warning, that 
the article or story that follows requires so 
many minutes and no more. 

It can not be said to be the fault of Amer- 
ica’s writers that the efficiency of the 
straight-line production plant has entered the 
profession of letters for here and there one 
encounters some mark of disinterested ge- 
nius. And it can not be that the readers, 
among whom are circulated the millions of 
copies of magazines every week and every 
month, themselves set the literary standards 
of the machine age as the standards of their 
literature. 
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Search where one may, not a paper or 
book pretending to any touch of immortality 
has yet come to light that revealed those 
qualities of time-serving with which some 
people would like to endow the brain chil- 
dren of this age. And because we as a 
nation seem more in love with that elusive 
quality termed efficiency—a relative term at 
best—we are delaying indefinitely the advent 
of America’s first piece of great writing. 

The problem is all the more perplexing 
when one looks for its fundamentals. Here 
is a vast land, fully developed, at least in a 
material sense, yet starving for a literature 
truly its own. The writer who has the cour- 
age of his initiative and the vision to see that 
his work must live beyond next week’s issue 
of the journal that buys his product has a 
crown awaiting him—if he writes about 
America as it is and not as it would like to 
be represented. 


T HAS been said before, but will bear 

repeating, that the only manner in which 
a writer may win success as a writer, is to 
write. If one has any facility at all in liter- 
ary composition, whether in the writing of 
fiction or fact stories, this can be further 
developed by practice. The more one writes. 
the more one can write. 

And as the ultimate object in writing is 
to get one’s work published, the way to reach 
this end is to create the best work possi- 
ble and offer it to editors. A _ writer 
should use his best judgment in selecting 
those which use material of the sort that he 
has to offer. It may not be just what the 
first editor or the second editor wants, but 
if it is good, and if it is in line with the needs 
of any sta: lard publication, a place will be 
found if the writer is persistent in going the 
rounds. 

And it does not matter particularly if one’s 
first offerings do not bring great compensa 
tion. The thing is to get a start, to take the 
first step by getting your work and your 
name into print. And it is helpful to the 
writer to see his work in print, because he 
can study it, discover its shortcomings, and 
how to mend them, when it is in cold type, 
much better than when it is only his own 
unprinted manuscript. 
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Producing Your Song 


Why Music Publishers Grow Rich or Gray 


By Roy GrirFitH 


O ONE not intimately connected with 

music publishing can realize all of the 
anxiety and activity attendant upon the 
launching of a new song by a music publish- 
er. Of course, if it is a movie theme song 
or a production song, the problem of public 
presentation is, in large part, solved. But 
there is plenty of grief even with these types 
of song. 

After the song has been written, a piano 
score prepared and the orchestrations made, 
in manuscript, there are still the mechanical 
details of getting the song printed. The in- 
side pages of the sheet music copy are sim- 


ple. The musical arrangement is sent to the 


printer who sends back a proof sheet. This 
is gone over carefully, note by note, errors 
marked, and returned to the printer with the 
notation, “O. K. with corrections.” 

In the meantime, an artist has been busy 
designing a cover page. He has submitted 
three, perhaps four, preliminary sketches. 
His latest one has been accepted. Presently 
he comes with the completed drawing. It 
is looked over feverishly. The picture shows 
a scene on the Grand Canal in Venice. In 
the foreground is a gondola with a man and 
a girl seated therein. The title of the song 
is, we will say, “Venice Nights,” or per- 
haps, “The Moon And You.” 

But, horrors! Somebody suddenly dis- 
covers that the girl is so modishly dressed 
—so Winnie Winkle like—that the dress will 
be out of style, in all probability, before the 
completed song reaches the dealers’ counters. 
We'll have to tone down that dress; make 
it a little bit shadowy or something. 

“How long will it take you to change and 
complete the picture?” the artist is asked. 
“And say, the darned thing is in four colors. 
Can’t you cut it down to three, or maybe 
two? Each extra color costs ten dollars for 
a plate, you know, besides the extra cost of 
running.” 


“Well, I can have the drawing back to 
you in a couple of hours, I guess; it will 
need only a little airbrush work and a bit 
of doctoring otherwise. About the colors, 
if you have less than three, it will take long- 
er to fix it and, besides, I’m afraid the thing 
will look phooey. But I'll cut it to three, 
if you want.” 

Finally, the plates are completed and the 
presses start. At the same time, streamers 
are printed for dealers to paste on their 
windows, circulars are prepared and mailed, 
advertisements are sent to Variety and The 
Billboard, advising theatrical performers that 
the “greatest song of the century—a posi- 
tive knockout” has just been released. 


A supply of orchestrations is forwarded to 
an orchestra music supply house and the song 
is promptly placed on their latest list. Sheet 
music copies are distributed to dealers all 
over the country, salesmen add the new song 
to their lists, and the stage is set. 


But—the public is cagey and indifferent. 
They haven’t heard anything about the new 
song or, if they have, what of it? What is 
one new song, more or less, in their young 
lives? What is the answer to that? 


Well, of course, with an unknown song, 
the wholesale price has been made especially 
low to dealers. Later, if the song catches 
on, the wholesale price will be raised. This 
puts dealers in a rather peculiar position. 
If a song becomes a hit—partly, we assume, 
as a result of their boosting it—they must 
stock it and they make almost no profit on 
it. Non-hit songs carry a larger margin of 
profit, but nobody buys them. What to do? 
A music publisher with a more or less per- 
manent catalogue offers the safest bet to the 
dealer, but he must handle the hits, anyway, 
at a small profit. Can you blame a dealer 
for looking with lack-lustre eye upon a new 


song ? 
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Some one once said that the publishing of 
popular music was “a game of angles.” It 
is at this point that the “angles” begin to 
show themselves. The leader of some prom- 
inent orchestra is approached and asked to 
put the new tune on the orchestra’s current 
repertoire. Perhaps he is offered a substan- 
tial sum of money for doing this but—here’s 
a peculiar thing: Most orchestra leaders 
would rather use a new tune as a favor to 
a friend than to get paid for it! The man 
who offers money is a “fool,” while the 
friend is a “good fellow.” This suggests 
the advisability of cultivating the friendship 
of orchestra leaders. 

Into the offices of every music publisher 
there flows a constant stream of professional 
theatrical performers. They are looking for 
new songs to include in their acts. They 
are all strangers, comparatively, at least, to 
the music publisher. If the publisher has a 
flock of friends among performers—well, it 
certainly doesn’t hurt him any. 


To take care of the performers who flock | 


to his offices, the publisher must employ 
demonstrators—pianists who will play new 
songs for these visitors and try to “sell” them 
the idea that these particular new songs will 
“knock ‘em out of their seats.” 

Finally, a few orchestras pick up the new 
song; it is played over the radio. More or- 
chestras follow suit. A few performers are 
induced to try out the song with their audi- 
ences. It seems to go over fairly well and 
additional performers get on the band wagon. 
Dealers sell scattering copies of the song. 

Suddenly it catches on. Whew! Bedlam! 
An avalanche of orders pours in from deal- 
ers. “Send me ten, fifty, a hundred copies.” 
The orchestra music supply house pleads, 
“Send us orchestrations; your new number 
is red hot.” 

Now comes the big coup. The phono- 
graph companies are approached, either di- 
rect or through some performer who records 
for them. Here, too, if you have friends, 
you will get farther. If the song is repro- 
duced on records—well, there is a young 
fortune awaiting in royalties, with no effort 
except to endorse quarterly royalty checks. 

This is the average procedure in launch- 
ing a popular song. Details may vary a bit 

(Continued on page 80) 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave musie. make title 
covers, and print by 7 proeess. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Extimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much fetaabie information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 
prepaid. 


Fetablished 1876 


avannans ZEMMERMAN iio" © 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 

I have been associated with the big publishing companies 

all my life and I will help you get your songs before 

audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 

pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 





1847 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 
let composers whose songs are 


SONGWRITER being used by famous singers, 


on the stage and radio, make your poems into the best of 
songs. Songs are made by having them used on the stage and 
radio. We will revise your poems, if necessary, and compose 
the RIGHT music to it, for only $3.00. This is your chance— 
send your best poem and $3.00 today. Get your songs out to 
the publishers while they are demanding numbers for this 
season's big output. We print music, arrange orchestrations, 
piano parts, etc. Also make piano rolls. A list of the best 
publishers given free. Also sample of our work given—to 
prove our work is the best—in the hit class. 

PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 





SONGWRITERS 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publisher's 

acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ideas 

for song words or music required by Talking Pictures. 
NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

1674 Broadway New York 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
We help place songs, 50-50 on sales. We wrote: 
“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song) 2 
“IT AIN’T A GOING TO SNOW” (Comedy).... 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Ind. 





WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


(or Melodies) 
Drop a postal card today to one of America’s popular 
song writers for a bona fide proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 











Cut Out This Advertisement Now 


It is worth $2.00. Send this advertisement, your poem, and 
$8.00 for one of my $10.00 piano parts, guaranteed correct 
in melody, harmony, and construction or $8.00 refunded. Send 
for my 50-50 plan. Send poem for free examination. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 


Composer and Publisher 
Thomaston, Maine 





Dept. W. D. 
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THE WRITERS MARRET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended o discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors end announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 

Eastman Kodak Company announces $30,000 in 
prizes for the most interesting pictures in each of 
ten different classifications. The grand prize is 
$2500, and there are eleven prizes of $500 each, 
eleven prizes of $250 each, a hundred and twenty- 
five prizes of $1060 each—1223 money prizes in 
all. Only strictly amateur photographers may 
compete. The more pictures you submit in this 
contest the better is your chance of being num- 
bered among the 1223 fortunate winners. 

For full details and rules of the contest, write 
Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Contest closes May 31, 1929. 


The Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of 
Poetry, Dallas, Texas, offers a prize of $10 for 
the best reason why The Kaleidoscope is an appro- 
priate name for a poetry magazine. This reason 
should be stated in not more than four lines of 
verse or prose, and mailed (accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope) to Contest Editor, 
The Kaleidoscope, 702 North Vernon Street, 
Dallas, Texas, by June 1, 1929. 


Longmans, Green & Company announce Charles 
J. Finger as the winner of their Juvenile Fiction 
Contest for his book, “Courageous Companions.” 
This-is the story of an English lad who sailed with 
Magellan, filled with action and based on historical 
records of Magellan’s cruise. 

The judges were Dorothy Canfield, May Lem- 
berton Becker and Padraic Colum; the story speci- 
fied to be “any original unpublished story in 
English, suitable for boys or girls from twelve to 
sixteen, with no limitation on plot, title or style.” 

The runner-up, Marian Hurd McNeely’s “The 
Jumping Off Place,’ at first tied with the winning 
manuscript and will be published with it in the 
fall of 1929, on recommendation of the judges. 


Port o’ Poets Magazine, 612 E. Walnut Street, 
Greencastle, Ind., offers three, two and one dollar 
prizes each month for the best poems chosen by 
public readers’ votes. Poems should not exceed 
forty lines, and can be on any subject which inter- 
ests the writer. 


Mr. Lotus F. Brown, Mer., Indiana Song 
Bureau (Brookside), Salem, Indiana, is the writer 
of “Shady River,’ the number that won a prize of 
eg 00 and royalty contract with Songs of Today, 

Inc., 1585 Broadway, New York. 


British Journals 


Mothers in Council, The Mary Sumner House, 
Tufton Street, Westminster. Editor, Mrs. Moore. 
“This publication is intended for mothers of the 
educated classes. Articles of about 2000 words 
on hotne life, education and questions of the day 
written from a church standpoint, are wanted. 
Payment varies.” 


Music Teacher, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1. H. S. Gordon, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles and stories on music, 
of 1000 to 2000 words, of interest to the profes- 
sional teacher of music. Photographs are accepted 
with articles.” 


Drug and Related Trades Journals 

The Druggisis’ Circular, 12 Gold Street, New 
York. G. K. Hanchett, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly for the retail drug trade; 23c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We want stories of successful drug 
stores; how toileting, soda fountain, prescription 
and other departments were built up to good stores. 
Also brief idea articles of ‘How to Do It’ type. 
Photographs should accompany manuscripts sub- 
mitted. We report within two weeks, and pay at 
the rate of one cent a word and $1 to $3 for each 
photograph.” 


Drug Tepics, 291 Broadway, New York Ciy. 
Jerry McQuade, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy. “We are in the market for 1000-word arti- 
cles on soda fountain merchandising for druggists, 
sales promotion, handling of employees, stores sys- 
tems, keeping stock records and inventories. We 
also can use window displays, pictures and _ brief 
descriptions. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks.” 


Puzzler Magazine, a syndicated drug store pub- 
lication, published by M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 
454 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will pay two 
cents a word on acceptance for 1000-word stories— 
mystery, detective, clean love stories, inspiration, 
etc. Edna Mayo is Editor. 


Fiction Magazines 

Ace-High Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York City. Editor, Henry A. McComas. Issued 
semi-monthly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use the whole of the Western action theme, plus 
the Northwest theme and the sports theme. We 
want stories that have a lot of physical action, good, 
strong, logical plots, in which there are no Indians, 
and in which there is little or no woman interest 
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Just Off the Press! —— 








25c 


The Elements of 
Postpaid 


Plot Construction 





Postpaid 





Eleven Chapters 





The Elements of Plot Construction 


RITERS—here is just the book you have been waiting for. THE 
ELEMENTS OF PLOT CONSTRUCTION contains eleven chapters 
written by a composite group of six well-known writers. This is not a 
book of hard and fast rules on plot but rather a book containing a practical 
discussion of the fundamentals so vitally important in the construction of 


story plots. 


Six successful authors have given you in clear, easy, understandable lan- 
guage, the most essential bits of knowledge gleaned from their vast experience 
as writers. How often have you stopped in your story, pondered over a situa- 
tion wondering what to make your characters do next? This book will help 
you solve those plot problems quickly and satisfactorily. 


Never before has a book on plot been offered at such a low price. Just 
think! Ninety-six pages of authentic information for only 25c. Just clip the 
coupon below and enclose it with 25c in stamps and the book will be sent to you 
postpaid. If you are not absolutely satisfied return the book within five days 
and your money will be refunded at once. 


— ee oe  — — USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 121TH Street 
CincinnaTI, OHIO 


Enclosed is 25c in stamps (or currency). Send me, postpaid, a copy of THE ELEMENTS 
OF PLOT CONSTRUCTION. 

















OUTDOOR 
ACTION STORIES 


“THRILLING, red-blood- 

ed stories teeming with 
ACTION witha real punch, 
wanted. Stories should deal 
with outdoor life; 2,000 
words in length. Prompt 
editorial report, and pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


Send immediately to 
Editor 
Sportsman’s Digest 


25 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











$3 FOR A PLOT 


I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 


Send your story-idea in a few words. 


close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. Established 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. p 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


—— ——— 








We Get Results 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, 
Motion Pictures, Etc. E 
Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 














Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
ns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
es, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
ASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
eath. Sample Lesson FREE. 
JACK PANSY, 2041 E. 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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or love interest. Short stories for Ace-High run 
from 3500 to 7500 words in length. Novels should 
be 35,000 words in length; serials, 65,000 words 
in length and divided as follows into six install- 
ments of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 9000 and 4000 
words, respectively. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on acceptance at the rate of two cents a 
word and up.” 


Adventure, 223 Spring Street, New York City. 
Anthony M. Rud, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
25c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for stories which are exciting and thrilling to men. 
Yarns of the far places, especially. Some filler 
articles up to 1500 words can be used; also poetry 
and some lighter verse. We report within two 
weeks, and pay on acceptance at the rate of two 
to ten cents a word for articles or fiction, one 
dollar a line for poetry, and fifty cents a line for 
light verse.” 


Adventure Trail, 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Harry Bates, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire short stories 
up to 8000 words, and novelettes of 17,000 to 22,000 
words. Stories of adventure on the frontiers of 
the world, with strong plot, little or no woman 
interest and a good deal of action are wanted. Also 
can use ballads of adventure type. We report 
within a week, and pay on acceptance at the rate 
of two cents a word and up for prose, and twenty- 
five cents a line for verse.” 


Air Trails, 79 7th Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Paul Chadwick, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want exciting short 
stories and novelettes having to do with adven- 
tures in the air. The material must be fast moving 
and realistic. We use little poetry. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks, and payment 
is made at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 


Argosy All-Story Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. A. H. Bittner, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want serials up 
to 80,000 words; novelettes up to 20,000 words, 
and short stories up to 8000 words, preferably be- 
tween 1000 and 5000 words. Fiction must have 
strong plot, vivid action, varied fields, such as ad- 
venture, sports, mystery, war, flying, business, 
railroad, circus, phantastic, pseudo-scientific, humor, 
western, northern, sea, crime, detective, etc. Sub- 
ordinate love interest is desirable, but we are not 
looking for love stories or those depending on sex, 
triangle or domestic situations. Our chief need 
is for short story material—especially short shorts. 
We report within ten days, and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. Captain 
Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy. “Our special need is for air war and trench 
war shorts of 3000 to 7000 words in length. 
Stories must have fighting action as title requires, 
and direct conflict with the enemy. Stories in 
order of preference: air, trench and no-man’s-land 
fighting; navy, including submarines; humor; 
raiding parties; spy adventures; stories of all 
branches of military service with American heroes. 
Setting must be World War and wherever there 
was fighting. No training camp stories. We can 


(Continued on page 66) 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer’s Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each Manuscript, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less 

1,000 to 2,000 words 
2,000 to 3,000 words 
3,000 to 4,000 words 
4,000 to 5,000 words 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than. 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick) 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 

Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 

The Writer’s Book 

Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 

Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 

36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 

Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 

88 Ways to Make Money by Writing 

Writing for the Trade Press 

The Manuscript Record 

Rhymes and Meters (Winslow) 

How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) 

The Way Into Print 

The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 

Psychology for the Writer 2.65 

ee te TN ios ve ns ees SRO SOONER se edSded En eNwaen penned 25 
CATALOGUE 30 OTHERS 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


“Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer's Bulletin. — : . ; ; 
*Agnes M. Reeve ss well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
zines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her. 


searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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Book Department 


In selecting the books for this department the Editorial Staff of Writer's Digest 
examined hundreds of books published by a score of different publishers. It is 
believed that the books listed herein represent the very best books that have been 
published on the subjects. This list will be revised from time to time in order 


to include the latest books published for writers. 


Poetry or Verse 


Art of Versification 
Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
. Walker 
Great Poems Interpreted 


Plot Construction, Etc. 


Art of Inventing Characters 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story. 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog 
Heury Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style 
Herbert Read 


Fiction Writing 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing For Profit...... 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship....... 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism. 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature 
leydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

The Making of Literature 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to. Write Serial Fiction 
Michael Joseph 

Story Writing 
F. M. Perry 


Photoplay and Playwriting 

Art of Writing Photoplays.... 
Henry Albert Phillips 

How to Write Photoplays 
V. L. Gordon 

Scenario Writing Today.......- 
Grace Lytton 

Writing for Vaudeville..... 
Brett Page 

Playwriting for Profit......-.. 
Edwin Krow 


TT ____ _____=ss—és_=sés__s—se___=___ 


Preparing and Marketing 
Manuscripts 


How to Prepare Manuscripts 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
Feliz J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
Win. B. McCourtie 

The Writer’s Market 
Writer’s Digest 


Short Story Writing 


How to Write a Short Story 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Piot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 
Chunn 
Writing the Short Story.... 
erg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 
Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story Writing 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story 
J. Berg Esenwein 


Miscellaneous 


Ret at Fas BOR i 6.64 0.6.0.6:06.040008%s 
Esenwein and Carnagey 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 
Esenwein and Stockard 

Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money 

Juvenile Story Writing. . 
Robinson 

Making Your Camera Pay 
Frederick C. Davis 

Writing the Popular Song 
E. M. Wickes 

Writing for the Magazines 
. Berg Esenwein 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 
Harry Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook—1928... 
A. C. Black 


Writing Adertising.. 
James D. Woolf 

The Correspondent’s Manual........ 
William Hickox 

The Mystery of Handwriting 

arington Keene 

What About Advertising? 

Goode & Powel 
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Grammar, Punctuation, Etc. 


A College Grammar 
Mason Long 
The Correct Word and How to Use It... 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errers in English. . 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Book...... 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English... 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Your Everyday Vocabulary...... 
J. Turck Baker 
Standard Dictionary..... 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature. . 
Frank Vizetelly 
Punctuation and Capitalization 
Frank Vizetelly 
Simplified Spelling........ 
Frank H. Vizetelly 
Faulty Diction 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Helpful Hints... 
Funk & Wagnalls 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced. . 
Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary 
Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions... 
L. J. Campbell 
1000 Blunders in English 
Harlan B. Ballard 
Handbook of Punctuation 
Marshall T. Bigelow 
Mistakes in Writing English 
Marshall T. Bigelow 
Likes and Opposites 
(Synonyms and Antonyms) 
Noble & Noble 
1001 Questions and Answers in English 
Grammar 
Hathaway 
The Knowledge of English 
George Philip Krapp 
Composition and Rhetoric... 
Holmes Gallagher 
English Grammar Simplified... . 
James C. Fernald 
Expressive English........ 
James C. Fernald 
Helpful Hints in English..... 
James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar of the English Language 1.50 
James C. Fernald 
Index of Good Form and Good English 
John Manly end Edith Rickert 


Newswriting and Journalism 
Handbook for Newspaper Workers . -$2.00 
Grant Milnor Ilyde 
Editorials and Editorial Writing... . 
Robert Wilson Neal 
The Law of Newspapers 
Arthur & Crosman 
The Newshunters. ere 
Dr. Francis Rolt- Wheeler 
The Newspaper Game 
Hiram Wellace Hays 
Newspaper Make-Up and Headlines......... 
Norman J. Radder 
Newspapers in ogame Service 
Norman J. Radd 
Newspaper Editing 
Grant Milnor oie 
Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence... . 
Grant Miluor Hyde 
Newspaper Management 
Frank Thayer 
Ce ee er 
L. N. Flint 
Practical Journalism.......... 
Edwin L. Shuman 
Public Relations 
John C. Long 
The Principles of Journalism 
Casper S. Yost 
The Community Newspaper 
Emerson Harris and Florence Hooke 
The Front Page 
Ben Hecht and Charles 
The Writing of News.. 
Charles G. Ross 
seas > a Newspaper 
John L. Given 
The Coming Newspaper 
Merle Thorpe 
Principles of Publicity 
Quiett and Casey 
Women in Journalism... ........ccsccccccce 
J. Boughner 
A Course in Journalistic Writing 
Grant Milnor Hyde 
Why News is News 
Charles R. Corbin 
Publicity 
Wilder and Buell 
Writing and Editing for Women 
Ethel M. Colson Brazelton 
Newspaper Writing in High Schools. 
lint 
Journalism in High Schools 
illon 


- 3.25 


. 3.50 


MacArthur 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed is $. 
following books: 


(currency or money order). 


ORDER BLANK 


Please send me, postpaid, the 
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LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author of 
“LANDING THE EDITOR’S 
CHECKS,” Etc. 
Sells his own work, as well as that of his 
clients. 


This isn’t an assertion. It’s a fact that 
can be PROVED 


Criticism, Sales Service 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Photoplays (including “Talkies”), 
Stage-Plays, Stories, Novelettes, etc., sold 
in American and British Markets. 

Mr. D’Orsay’s own work appears regularly 
in leading magazines. He does for himself 
those things he offers to do for others. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, Cal. ~~?" Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


TERE Basasasasaaea 
$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywoed, Calif. 











WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Seven 
years successful service to writers. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 








NEW MAGAZINE 


Splendid Opportunity for Unknown Writers to Have 
Their Short Stories and Poems Published. Send 
manuscript or write for details. 


NEW VERSE AND FICTION 
Chestnut Ave., Livingston, New Jersey 


RITERS OF BOOKS 


We produce large or small editions of books at- 

tractively. Also, scenario copywriting service. 

Complete printing and publishing service for 
writers, including sales assistance. Revising and editing by 
expert staff. Write for book and other gory O — 
Send details. Ask for FREE COPY of our book shing 
in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 62) 


use war verse not exceeding forty lines, payable 
at twenty-five cents a line. We pay on acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 





Blade and Ledger, 510 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. William Fleming French, Editor. 
“We want good, clean fiction of the romance, 
adventure, or ‘happiness’ class—especially fiction 
with a small-town background, ranging from 1000 
to 3500 words in length. Exceptionally strong 
‘short’ short stories of from 1000 to 1650 words 
are also desired. Sex and problem stories are not 
wanted. We pay on acceptance, at the rate of one 
and a half to five cents a word.” 





Breezy Stories, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short stories 
of 2000 to 7000 words in length, novelettes of 
12,000 to 18,000 words, and sex stories. Also light, 
frivolous verse up to twenty-eight lines in length. 
We report in about two weeks, and pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of one cent a word for fiction 
and twenty-five cents a line for verse.” 





Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, New York. 
Beatrice May Miller, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories (de- 
tective and adventure) with or without night club 
or cabaret atmosphere, 3000 words and up. Also 
use line cut cartoons, jokes, fillers. We report on 
manuscripts within thirty days, and pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of one-half to ten cents a word.” 





Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 225 Varick 
Street, New York. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for book- 
length novels of 60,000 to 75,000 words in length. 
We report within a week, and pay at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 





Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
desire short stories, 5000 to 8000 words; fact arti- 
cles, 5000 to 8000 words; novelettes up to 20,000 
words; and serials up to 80,000 words. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on ac- 
= at the rate of one and a half cents a 
word.” 





Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Helen J. Day, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
short stories of love and romance (2000 to 6000 
words) and first person serials of love and romance 
(25,000 to 50,000 words). We pay two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 





Extra Money, 510 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. William Fleming French, Editor. 
“Stories of house-to-house selling and stories with 
‘success’ or ‘business’ backgrounds are desired. 
Also, true stories of individuals’ experiences in 
earning money in their spare time. Good photo- 
graphs of the person written about should be sub- 
mitted with the manuscripts. Stories of achieve- 
ment are not as desirable as stories telling exactly 
how some one started making extra money. We 
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I Will Teach You How to bea 


Successful Cartoonist 





THE MANUEL ROSENBERG 


100 LESSONS! 306 Illustrations! 
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You Have Nothing to Lose. 1 Take All the Risk. % 


My course of 100 LESSONS AND OVER 300 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS contains the most vivid and inspiring 
instruction that has led scores of ambitious men and 
women to success beyond their fondest expectations! 
It reveals the REAL TRUTH about cartooning! Its 
amazing simplicity. And not only that: it shows you 
how you can make extra money almost from the very 
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start of the course—even before you've half finished it. 
That’s why my course is so practical. That's why so 
many of my students get the price they paid for the 
course almost-immediately. There's every reason why 
you can do the same. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. Send for this course at my risk. 


Send for this Easy, Fascinating Course 


Just write your name and address on the enclosed 
application blank. Enclose $5 with it. Or, I'll send 
the course ~» and you pay the postman when it 
is delivered. If you ‘re not entirely satisfied with it, 
return it within five days’ after you receive it, and I'll 
instantly refund your money. Could anything be 


esting professions in the world—CARTOONING. Think 
what a successful cartoonist means! The praise and 
plaudits of the multitude. Ordinary salaries from $85 
to better than $300 a week! A chance to create a comic 
strip that may bring you over $1,000 a week! DON'T 
LET THIS TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY PASS 


fairer? Now here is one of the greatest opportunities YOU BY. RETURN THE APPLICATION :AT 
of your life to enter one of the best-paid and most inter- ONCE. 
STUDENT: “About two weeks ago I cut out a small clipping 








and ordered your book on cartooning. I have 


hoe tae been studying cartooning for the past few years 
Niles, and the ambition fire burns high in me. But 
California when I received your book just a few minutes 

* ago you should have seen that ambition fire. It 


‘blasted’ up as though someone had thrown about 


ten gallons of gasoline on it. I expected a book on cartooning, 
but that’s hardly what I got. I got what I would calla 'CAR- 
TOONIST'S ENCYCLOPEDIA.’ " 









What Critics Say: 
“The book is profes- 


sional in every ri i. 
and yet handled nook 
a way that the beginner 
can readily grasp the 
various stages of devel- 
opment in the art from 
the first lessons in draw- 
ing to the finished 
sketches such as appear 
daily in our papers and 
magazines. The excep- 
tional feature of this new 
work among Mr. Rosen- 
berg's books on art is 
the wide variety of car- 
toons by other great 
cartoonists who have 
contributed to its vast 
store of usable sugges- 
tions that can be applied 
by the owner of the 
book.''—E..Thomas 
Kelley (Editor), in The 
Signs of the Times. 





$5.00 Complete. 100 Lessons. 


306 Cartoons and 


Illustrations. 192 pages, size 9x12 





r--- 


SEND NO MONEY 


——— ee ee ee ee 


{ Manuel Rosenberg, Studio 25 Artists’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Address 


r----- 
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_ I want to be a successful cartoonist. Send me your illustrated course 
immediately, and I will pay the postman $5.00 on delivery. 
satisfied I will return the course, and you will refund my money at once. | 


I am not 
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THE OPEN ROAD 
AND THE CAMERA 


In the United States, Canada and overseas 
thousands are learning of the beauty which 
may be found along the open road in summer 
and winter; and the camera, as never before, 
is recording the experiences and the scenes 
along the way. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
offers to its readers many articles prepared by 
writer-photographers who have found the joy 
of the open road and have used their cameras 
to help tell the story pictorially. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited with 
the one idea of giving the best possible service 
to all its readers; to establish a cordial and 
friendly contact with beginners; pictorialists, 
and writers alike; and to maintain those stand- 
ards which for over thirty years have made 
it favorably known in all parts of the world. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better 
yet, send $2.50 for a year’s subscription in the 
United States and Possessions. Canadian 
subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(Established 1898) 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My service will 
help you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 

matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Write for particulars. 

LESLIE CLEMENS 

138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 











KNOW YOURSELF 


Send one page of handwriting and detailed 
characterization will be sent C. O. D. $2. 


J. MOSEHAUER, Graphologist 
1765 Oxford St., Berkeley, Calif. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism; Marketing and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














LE eS RTE uaa a Pe 
STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 


pomeiee. neat and accurate typing with car- 
bon copy. prompt a. and assistance 


in selling. 
words; le a line for ms. 
mani ee what you hove | 
isn’t ft? Give we a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St.. Galion, Ohle 
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Writer's Digest 


pay on acceptance, at the rate of one and a half 
to five cents a word.” 


Fight Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
J. B. Kelly, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Stories of the prize ring, of ama- 
teur boxing in college, or in the Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps, are wanted. Also dramatized fact 
stories of colorful fighters. Lengths: Short stories, 
3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 20,000 
words; fact stories, 3000 to 7000 words. Our prin- 
cipal market is for fiction, and though we are 
always ready to consider good fact stuff of the type 
described above, as a rule it is necessary for us 
to arrange for these in advance. Jokes about box- 
ing and the prize ring for our department, ‘Jolts 
on the Funnybone,’ are wanted. One dollar each 
is paid for acceptable jokes or anecdotes. We re- 
port promptly, and pay on acceptance, one to two 
cents a word.” 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York. Editor, John Burr. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use some novelettes 
—adventure, mystery, Western, sport, romance and 
detective, with strong love element, of 25,000 words 
in length. We report within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance at the rate of two cents a word.” 

Movie Romances, 510 “North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. William Fleming French, Editor. 
“We specialize in true romances of the film folk, 
both the celebrities and the little known members 
of the film colony. These romances must be true 
and must have a clean, happy background. The 
love adventures and sex angle of stars are dis- 
tinctly not wanted. All articles must be authentic 
and acceptable to the parties about whom they are 
written. Fiction requirements are: Stories of ad- 
venture, romance and humor, with ‘movie’ back- 
ground—that is, stories about film folk and stories 
where the plots are laid in the studio, the motion 
picture offices, or out on ‘location.’ We pay on 
acceptance, at the rate of one and a half to five 
cents a word.” 


Paris Nights, 1008 W. York Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, H. A. Shade. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
stories with American idea of sex appeal with back- 
grounds of Paris, jokes, verse, paragraphs, photo- 
graphs, art and snappy female figures. We report 
on manuscripts promptly, and pay on publication 
at the rate of one-half cent a word and up for 
stories, 25c to 50c for jokes, 15c a line for verse, 
35c for paragraphs, and $3 for photographs.” 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the 
market for the best detective and mystery fiction, 
any length under 25,000 words. Stories with metro- 
politan locale are preferred. We also can use 
good police articles under 5000 words. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with articles. We report 
within two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, 
Roscoe Fawcett. “Our special need is for intimate, 
unusual features about stars. Novelty is the key- 
note. Brief features cf an intimate and unusual 
nature, interviews and articles dealing with movie- 
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dom. Serials dealing with motion picture charac- 
ters and settings are wanted. No other fiction. 
Articles or features about famous motion picture 
stars abroad or in wnusual settings are always in 
demand. We do not buy the hackneyed publicity 
stories. Payment is made on acceptance at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 


Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, New York. Issued semi-monthly ; Q5c a copy ; 
$5.00 a year. Harry E. Maule, Editor. “All 
lengths of stories, shorts, novelettes, complete 
novels and serials, strong in plot and action and 


any outdoor adventure setting, South Seas, the 
West, air, war, and the North, are wanted. Our 
special need at all times is for good, well-plotted 
short stories from 4600 to 8000 words. 

within ten days and pay on acceptance.” 


We report 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, 
Jack Smalley. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “We 
are in the market for short stories of 3000 to 7000 
words, novelettes up to 15,000 words, serials of 
45,000 to 60,000 words, each installment about 
15,000 words long. Stories in order of preference: 
air-war, cavalry ‘and trench-war in shorts, preier- 
ably with cowboy heroes; crime and mystery 
shorts; Westerns of all lengths; general adventure 
in tropics, North Woods and arctic, shorts only. 
Virile Western verse should not exceed forty lines. 
We pay on acceptance at the rate of two cents a 
word, and twenty-five cents a line for verse.” 

True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. Issued 
monthly. “Our special needs are: strongly emo- 
tion short true stories of love; first person stories 
only, preferably told by girls, dealing with all 
phases of romance as well as problem stories; 
short stories, 3500 to 5000 words; serials, 15,000 
to 20,000 words in 5000-word installments; articles 
and features generally on assignment. Stories 
should depend for chief interest on love and strong 
emotional feeling rather than upon sexy situations. 
Crime and mystery stories and yarns of the under- 
world, love experiences, escapades and Bgareernee 
of girls and women in all walks of life, are wanted. 
The happy ending is preferred. Some pt verse 
on love theme is wanted, for which we pay twenty- 
five cents a line. Payment for prose is made on 
acceptance at the rate of two cents a word.” 

A fairs, Robbinsdale, Minn. Issued 
monthly. “Our special needs is for short stories 
of love and mystery, and 10,000-word detective 
stories of love and mystery, all in the first person. 
First person shorts and articles up to 5000 words, 
either with love and mystery plottings, or gripping 
true to life confessions. Stories may deal with 
murder or other startling crimes. Yarns of gang- 
sters in the underworld. Articles usually on assign- 
ment deal with social problems of the day. Love 
mystery serials of three to six parts, of 5000 words 
each. Every story must have love romance. We 
pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 

_ Two-Gun Western Stories, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Samuel Bierman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year. “This 
ts a Western fiction publication, and we use short 
stories up to 8000 words, novelettes up to 15,000 
words, complete novels up to 30,000 words, and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Training 
Writers 
successfully for 12 years! 


Twelve years of business integrity 
and successful teaching stand behind 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Throughout this period hundreds of 
our students in all parts of the world 
have been making good with short 
stories, scenarios, newspaper work and 
advertising. 

Undoubtedly you, too, have a fund of 
material suitable for stories and maga- 
zine articles, but lack that professional 
touch which puts it into salable form. 
It is the aim of the Palmer Institute to 
take that talent of yours as it is and 
develop it so that you can make it pay 
you actual cash returns. 

H. Stewart Sarr of Los Angeles writes 
that he recently sold a story to Liberty 
for $300.00 ... hesays: “The out- 
lay in time, money and effort which I 
devoted to your Course has been repaid 
many fold.” 

Anotherstudent, L. D. Leach, reports: 
“T’m glad to tell you that I’ve sold two 
stories lately. The first, for which I 
received $110.00, appeared in War 
Stories.” 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by 
many well known authors such as 
Rupert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mit- 
chell, Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart 
Green. Clip the coupon for complete 
information concerning PalmerTrain- 
ing and Palmer Courses. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-S, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


I am interested in: O Short Story Writing O English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name — 


Address_. seas iai ae i Se — 
All corres spentines strictly confidential. Ne salesman wiil call, 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 








“The Demon Demonstrator” ore rT Munsey’s 
ee rrr I Confess 
“Delta Justice” veers Magazine 
SORTIN 0.0.0 0 0:0:6 000s 004 600% Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”..... Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel) .....ee00- Dorrance & Co. 
a ML Ree ce-High 
“A Matter of Honor” . National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force”. eteoenee Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience” weno True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial] Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


’ CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











COLLABORATION 


A modern writer of fiction will collaborate with other 
authors on short stories for $25, on novelettes for $40 and 
on novels for $225 each. The purpose is to enable you 
to write the story salably and to give advanced students 
higher instruction in writing salable fiction. In making 
inquiry submit a short story and a reading fee of $1. 
James Nepthali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., 180 South Main 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. 








Fost accurate typing. Good bond ,MAILED 

paper. One carbon. Extra Zirst ¢ FLAT 
and last page. Minor corrections. Ksiled VA 

flat in speciol doz, postage paid. Money-back ; r 

agreement. 60 cents a 1000 words 

Send us your next typing. 


PILOT S ERVICE 


ta meneenksae Building, 
DIN COLORADO. 


HERE COMES HELP!! 


A Literary Super-Service gives your stories or 
Mss. personal attention. Advisory Analysis— 
Criticism—Revision—Typing. Write to 
DALE P. STOUGH 
746 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Pres. Midwest Writers’ Service League) 
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FEATURE WRITING 
(Continued from page 33) 


in search of material. My hours were very 
short and whatever I wrote received atten- 
tion. But few of them realized the difficul- 
ties of maintaining a position of that sort. 
Congenial and pleasant as it was, it, never- 
theless, required some deep thinking to pro- 
duce the new ideas. The danger is that such 
writers often “write themselves out.” 

I had regular “beats” that I had estab- 
lished myself. I went to the City Hall, to 
the Library, to my old high school, to our 
Art Museum. All these and my own local 
daily papers furnished ideas. People made 
suggestions; occasionally there would be a 
desk assignment; some college or club hav- 
ing an anniversary ; sometimes the assistant 
publisher would suggest that some celebrity 
or personage out of town would make a good 
“story.” His suggestions were commands. 
But for the most part I found my own story 
ideas. And, always, I went back, again and 
again, to the simple lives of the simple peo- 
ple who read our paper. 

For instance: We found that there were 
two Salvation Army lassies who went 
through the hospitals every’ week singing 
to the patients. I accompanied them one 
day and the story was very touching and 
very real. I found a woman, whose hus- 
band had gone insane, managing a ninety- 
acre farm and running an insurance busi- 
ness to put her sons through college. She 
was a wonderful character and her story was 
a splendid example of courage. Her ex- 
perience led me to inquire among other 
women and I did quite a series about suc- 
cessful women doing unusual things. 

If I went out on one story and obtained 
that copy I was never content to rest there. 
I went one day to visit a Bird Sanctuary in 
a distant town. I stayed for the day and 
though I started out with only one “lead” 
I returned with six good stories. I rode by 








CHRISTENSEN SYSTEM, 





A CHECK FOR YOUR STORY 


is the reward for good work. You will find our system helpful to you. No 
courses. No books. Individual aid given in a different way. Send stamp. 


308 W. 70th Place, 


Chicago, IIl. 
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a Children’s Hospital and inquiring found 
that it was a home for crippled children 
maintained by the state. I visited it and 
later it appeared as a half-page story. 

Sometimes the story I went out on would 
fail to materialize. In that case you get an- 
other. You never, if you are a good re- 
porter, go back to the office and admit fail- 
ure. It is best to learn, as I did, to take 
your own pictures. For group pictures or 
inside pictures the paper will supply a 
cameraman or permit you to hire one, but 
most women will find a kodak of medium 
size an advantage in work of this kind. 

I am going to offer just two more sug- 
gestions on how you get ideas for feature 
articles of this sort. During one summer 
the national magazines were featuring the 
reducing fads. It is wise to follow all the 
national magazines because what is “nation- 
al news” should be news in your city. I 
found that women in my city were taking 
turkish baths, buying dangerous drugs, 
forming reducing classes and were paying 
exorbitant fees for treatments by electrical 
reducing machines. I had all these different 
reducing methods photographed and the 
story pointed out the good and bad features 
of these methods. I condemned nothing 
but the dangerous drugs. 

In my search I found a young woman, 
physically perfect, who was trained for that 
type of work and who wanted to start re- 
ducing classes of her own. She wrote out 
scientific exercises for me and posed to il- 
lustrate them. That story was authoritative 
and appealing. On the basis of those exer- 
cises she is, this year, bringing out a book 
of just such exercises. 

That illustrates adapting the national to 
the local. Now, let us see how the local may 
be made to serve your community. We 
have no war memorial in my city. Last year 
there was much agitation in favor of erect- 
ing one. Our publisher was very much in- 
terested in the campaign and the paper was 
giving it much space but I had received no 
assignment. 

I was out on a story of my own and rid- 
ing through a small town, I came upon a 
striking memorial, so beautiful that I pho- 
tographed it. Standing there a front-page 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Portable 
Typewriters 










$R.00 PER 
MONTH 
BUYS YOUR 

CHOICE 


UNDERWOOD 


10 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


REMINGTON 


WE PAY THE EXPRESS 


Own one of these BRAND NEW 1929 model port- 
ables—the handiest writing machine ever made. Carry 
it everywhere. Light in weight—compact—quiet run- 
ning—standard keyboard. Carrying case included. 

Send coupon for 10 days’ FREE trial—you take 
no chances. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
[ 111 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 4-W, Chicago, Ill. 








Gentlemen: Ship me express prepaid (name the 
machine and color you want).......esccceceeseeceee 


hs ar i es pele a ee tousie apni ai aaLa ese ene eins Portable, 
Upon arrival I will deposit $10.00 with express agent. 
If I decide to keep it, I will pay $5.00 monthly there- 
after until price of $65.00 is paid. Title to remain in 
your name until then. Otherwise, I will return machine 
and case within 10 days to express agent, who will 
refund my $10.00. 

(Write signature; do not print or typewrite.) 


Name and Address...........-. 


ive a-icoe ee See eee er ere es 
(Give two references with whom you have had 
business dealings.) J 
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WANTS diversified fiction—stories of adventure, ro- 
mance, mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping stories 
of human interest and dramatic situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered too strong 
or too daring—stories that other editors have been 
afraid to publish—may find favor with this publication 
that is unfettered by editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 words and 
serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

Cash paid immediately prom acceptance of stories. 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale at all 
newsstands. 5 

Address manuscripts to 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
33 W. €0th St., New York, N. Y. 








Suite 633, 











Are You Writing 
. 
SCIENTIFIC FICTION 
Is your story water-tight ? Facts correct? 
plot?) Nomenclature right? Ideas original? 
chase the bugs out of your work for you. 
criticism included—75e per 1000 words. 


AVID O. WCODBURY, B. S., M. S. 
3820 Woodland Ave. Bayside, N. Y. 


Plausible 
Let me 
Literary 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed - Revised 
Highest Quality Work 


ONE SHORT STORY TYPED 
FREE TO GET ACQUAINTED 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed— Criticized — Revised— Special Rates— 
Efficient Service. 
Information Upon Request. 
ANNE KAISER 
RUGBY, NO. DAK. 











A group of author critics have combined to 
correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 

SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William Street, New York City 


Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 














THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolife writcr ean pound them out. Gives a complete sysicm for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of piot subjects aiphabetically arranged wit h cross references. 
Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
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22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 69) 


serials up to 60,000 words. Also articles, 3000 
words in length. Poetry is accepted occasionally, 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
sine, 225 Varick Street, New York City. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Ours is a 
Western story magazine and we can always use 
book-length novels of 60,000 to 75,000 words in 
length, We report within a week, and pay at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Young’s Magazine, 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories, any length between 2000 and 
7000 words; novelettes, any length between 12,009 
and 18,000 words; and sex stories. We report in 
about two weeks, and pay on acceptance at the 
rate of one cent a word.” 


Markets for Humor 


The Calgary Eye-Opener, P. O. Box 2068, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We are in the market for jokes and 
humorous stories up to 200 words; poetry, humor- 
ous, melodramatic, tragic or nutty, not more than 
30 lines; jingles; epigrams; limericks; cartoons 
to fit space 27x30 ems; cartoon ideas or any 
ideas for departments or the general betterment 
of the magazine. We very rarely use photographs, 
unless especially adaptable to our front cover. We 
report promptly, and pay $2.00 and up, according 
to length and merit for jokes and stories, and 
twenty-five cents a line and up for poetry.” 

College Humor ee. 1050 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. H.N. Swanson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
can use short stories—college background not nec- 
essary, but we like it; articles—general and sport 
and humorous; general  illustrations—cartoons, 
slapstick preferred; jokes; epigrams; short skits 
and verse, humorous and serious. We _ report 
within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 


Dr. Rockwell’s Mustard Plaster, 1680 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Walter Buzzell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We can 
use short, unusual, humorous stories of 1500 to 
2500 words, satirical medical or pseudo-scientific 
articles of 500 to 2500 words, humorous verse, 
epigrams, and one-act plays. Humorous photo- 
graphs are also accepted. We report in ten days 
and pay according to merit.” 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. Norman 


Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We want jokes, life lines, paragraphs, 
short prose, short verse, and ideas suitable for 
illustration. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay on acceptance, £5.00 for short ar- 
ticles. Rate on longer material varies according 
to quality.” 


Anthony, Editor. 


Saturday Evening Post, [Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. George Horace Lorimer, Editor. 
“All short humorous manuscripts should be ad- 
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dressed to the Editor. It is difficult to give any 
definite rates of payment. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a few days, and paid for imme- 
diately on acceptance. As a rule, it is difficult 
for us to use anything over 500 or 600 words.” 


Whis Bang, Robbinsdale, ‘Minn. W. H. Faweett, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We desire short jokes, epigrams, parodies, jingles 
and ballads. We report within a week and pay 
$3 an item on acceptance.” 


Juvenile Publications 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. James West, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20e a copy; $2.00 a year. “We always can use 
exceptionally good stories of boy interest, including 
adventure, animal, aviation, athletic, comedy, 
camping, historic, Indian, mystery, Scout, school, 
sea and Western, from 3000 to 5000 words in 
length—stories that build character without sound- 
ing preachy. Serials of somewhat the same type, 
from 15,000 to 30,000 words, are wanted. Articles 
of about 2000 words must be of timely interest. 
We report within two weeks, and pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of one cent a word.” 

Young People’s Friend, 5th and Chestnut, Ander- 
son, Ind. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
de a copy; $1.00 a year. “Ours is a Sunday-school 
story paper. In the line of stories, we want real- 
istic fiction involving situations young people meet 
in social, business and school life, preferably with 
a moral tone. We also can use educational, ethical, 
nature, informational and inspirational articles, 
biographical sketches, editorials, and poetry. We 
pay on publication, at the rate of $1 a column. 
We are in need of true stories, especially of a 
juvenile nature, which might be put in book form. 
These, of course, should be of a religious or moral 
trend. Also, we publish a special day program 
book each year, and are interested in Sunday- 
school and other special day or young people’s 
program material. The royalty or other remuner- 
ation would depend upon the nature of the work 
and its value to us.” 


Literary Publications 
The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Anna Lord Strauss, Assistant Editor. “We 
are in the field for articles of general interest, of 
from 3000 to 5000 words, unusual short stories which 
show distinction and ability, of from 2000 to 6000 
words; also verse.” 


The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Articles of a 
controversial nature on any subject of general 
interest are wante taboos. Length about 
3000 to 4000 words. Also use short stories; Amer- 
ican authors preferred. Special consideration is 
given to first stories of new writers. Line draw- 
ings for reproduction in black and colors are ac- 
cepted. We report within two weeks after receipt.” 


The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. Henry Thomas Schnittkind, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “Ours 
is a literary magazine, and we are in the market 

(Continued on page 76) 





here’s how! 


It’s Easy to Get Your 
Stories Past the Editor 
and Into the Big-Paying 
Magazines if You Know 


HOW. 


The Simplified Training Course has worked 
out a comprehensive book on developing 
one’s literary talent and selling stories. This 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” is sent 
free to anvone who is seriously interested in 
writing stories to sell. It is not for the mere 
dilettante or academical student, but it is 
for those active, ambitious writers who, 
wanting to waste no time with unnecessary 
preliminaries, are seeking a direct, personal 
approach to success. “The Way Past the 
Editor” shows the way. Your request for 
a copy will receive prompt attention. 


THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. 1836. Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sirs: 

Without placing me under any obligation what- 
soever, please send me a free copy of “The Way 
Past the Editor’? and full information about the 
Simplified Training Course. 














Stories 


I Sell “Hopeless” 
For Writers! 


One writer sent me a story that she had tried out on 
19 different magazines without success. I sold it 
to YOUNG’S MAGAZINE at once. Another client 
sent me a story that he couldn't sell after he had 
finished a correspondence course with a prominent 
school; it was sold through my service on its fourth 
trip out. In many instances, a simple revision of seem- 
ingly hopeless stories under my direction, resulted in 
immediate sales. My criticism and sales service is in- 
tended for the NEW WRITER as well as for experi- 
enced professionals. If you can write a good story, 
and have talent and a fair style, I cat 1 place your work 
for you at LEAST FIVE TIMES ‘OU T OF TEN. 
Write for folder at once. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 











SELL YOUR ‘STORY! 


Send your short stories and book manuscripts for 
examination. Market your manuscripts intelligently. 
Avoid loss of time, energy and morale. Selling advice. 
Revision and criticism. Please enclose required postage. 
Particulars on request. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. 
109 East 34th Street, New York City 


AUTHORS 
We guarantee neatness and accuracy 
allow us to type your manuscripts. 
and prompt service. Rates reasonable. 
particulars from 
MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








if you 
Efficient 
Full 





No Postage Fee 
No Criticism Fee 
you the topics. You write the articles. 
I sell the articles. Inquire 


BERT NEVINS 
1431 Broadway, New York City 


TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 


I give 


No Reading Fee 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a. one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


y. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














Writer's Digest 


FEATURE WRITING 


(Continued from page 71) 


idea came to me. “The War Memorials in 
the County Towns.” There must be dozens 
of them, I knew; I would get photographs of 
them, show what they cost to erect and point 
out to my large city that these little towns 
were more patriotic than we were, with all 
our municipal wealth. In the end, with the 
publishers’ compliments, I made two front- 
page stories out of that simple impulse of 
the moment. That is an example of “doing 
a little more than you are paid for,” for 
that War Memorial idea did not come to 


me as an assignment; was, in fact, none of 


my business, but since I had an idea to offer, 
it was eagerly accepted. 

Feature writing offers one of the best op- 
portunities to get somewhere in the news- 


paper field. If you are a good feature 
writer you may some day enter the maga- 
You may become an editor if 
you study that end the work, or learn 
to write cleverly enough to syndicate your 
own material. Feature writing may be car- 
ried on as I first did it through free-lance 
but I feel that every one who wants 
r or magazine work 


zine field. 


work, 
to succeed in newspapet 
should have one or two years of actual ex- 
perience in an editorial office. If you do 
secure an office position do not make the 
mistake of “just writing ;” learn everything 
about the make-up of the paper and the edit- 
ing. Too many women want to be writers 
and forget the lucrative and educational ad- 
of editorship. 

To those women, I want to make 
suggestions: Don’t be a “One-Idea”’ 
unless you intend to specialize, as in Home- 
Fashions; when you go 
interview anyone, listen! [Editors criticize 
women reporters especially for this fault. 
They will not listen, they want to tell their 
own troubles and hopes and ambitions. 
YOU don’t matter when you are represent- 
ing your paper, the paper matters, the per 
son you interview matters. You are only 
the medium through which the celebrity or 
person interviewed is going to speak to your 
readers. Treat each story as though it were 
your first and as though your future repu- 
tation hinged upon it. 


vantages 

these 
writer 
+ 


to 


Economics or 
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If you have “big” men and women in your 
city or town and can write them up, do so, 
but don’t forget the simple people and the 
value of simple things. Whatever you do, 
get a news angle to your story. That par- 
ticular story may have been written a hun- 
dred times but if you think about it, and 
mull over it and write it with the stamp of 
your personality upon it, you can make it 
“News” again. 

If you do take a newspaper position of 
any sort, no matter whether you want to 
write novels or plays or be a publicity agent, 
go to school to your paper, odd as that may 
sound. Go into it with an open mind, look 
upon your editor as your teacher, teaching 
you about life. If you do this your news- 
paper experience will be of great value to 
you. 





Is That All? 


“When you burn your hands what do you 
a 
Say i 


” 


“Dickens, Howitt, Burns. 























Ready for Any 
Question— 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


It is the most 
library in one volume. 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 
there are 452,000 entries including 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 
100 valuable tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
up-to-date, encyclopedic information makes it the 
most dependable general question-answerer on every 
subject. 


Thousands of New Words 
such as Hooverize, sideslip, psycho-genesis, Mus- 
solini, altimeter, Freudian, Babbittry, etc., are 
clearly explained and pronounced. 


Get the Best 
the one great authority recognized and used uni- 
versally in the courts, libraries, and schools of 
America. 


authoritative modern reference 
Its type matter is equivalent 
2,700 pages 


At all bookstores, or mail this 
coupon for free information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





Making $1,000 A Month From Stories 


At that time he was 
He worked with me 


N February, 1928, a young freelance writer came to me for help. 
carning approximately $100 a month by writing fourteen hours a day. 


for eight months, and now averages ten times his previous income, or $1,000 a month, from 


his stories—and he is working shorter hours. 


When he enrolled, he was “shooting blind” and selling only a small per cent of his stories 


for 4 to 1 cent a word. 
the use of character. 


I taught him to plot properly; to get drama into his stories through 
From selling only about a third of his manuscripts, he has improved 


until during the past three months he has sold everything on its first trip, and to better markets. 


He has earned as much as $1,600 in a month. 


Another man, who wrote for years without success, has just finished a four months’ 


course with me. 
now with editors. 
from his writing within six more months. 


During it he has sold two stories for $220 and completed others which are 
I feel confident that, if his energy continues, he will be earning a living 


A woman has just written to tell me that she has sold to McClure’s the serial rights on a 
novel which she revised following my criticism and which she had been unable to sell before; 


the agent is now selling the book rights. 


Beginning writers, who had not sold before working with me, reached nine markets in 
January and February; advanced writers reached three others. 

(Names and address of writers mentioned will be given upon bona fide request.) 

If you are interested in my methods, write for the little booklet, How I Work With 


Writers; it will be sent free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of Narrative Technique. 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 




















Author and Critic Offers 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO WRITERS 


Service — Criticism — Reconstructing. 
need of short 


Sales 
Highest recommendations. In 
stories and teen-age juveniles for sales dept. 
Write for circular or submit manuscripts for 


definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 











Let us type your Manuscripts and mail same to 
Prompt and efficient service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us. 


WEBSTER TYPING SERVICE 
1015 Stainback Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 


the publishers. 











WRITERS! 


Have your manuscripts neatly 
typewritten. Prompt service. Reasonable prices. 


and accurately 


Terms on request. 


G. KATHLEEN MOORE 


Box 49, Huntersville, W. Va. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist. 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 














Short Stories, Novels, Serials, 
Stage Plays 


Criticized, revised, and marketed. My clients are sell- 
ing to leading magazines and publishers. One author 
earned $3,000 in spare time. Another more than $1,000 
as first royalty check from sale of novel. Particulars 
on request. 


CLARKE WILTON, Hollywood, Cal. 


Box 702, 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years a have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 


$3.00 a year 





Springfield, Mass 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 73) 


for poetry, essays and short short stories. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made at the rate of one cent a word and up. No 
payment for poetry.” r 

Town Topics, 2 W. 45th Street, New York. 
A. R. Keller, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; 
$10.00 a year. “A journal of society, we are in 
the market for stories not more than 1500 words 
in length of social nature, jokes, satires, epigrams, 
captions for drawings, and humorous sketches. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, 25c a line for poetry 
and one cent a word for other miscellaneous ma- 


terial.” 


Medical Pabliontions 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. H. Sheri- 
dan Baketel, M. D., Editor. “We are always in 
the market for descriptions and photographs of 
unusually attractive physicians’ offices, reception 
rooms, consultation rooms and treatment rooms. 
Some physicians are very conservative and object 
to having their offices photographed or written 
about. When this is the case we are always willing 
to omit personal reference.” 

The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Editor, 
Meta R. Pennock. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “We publish technical articles, nurs- 
ing news, vocational helps, hospital methods, public 
health and preventive medicines. Length about 
2800 words. We use photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on immediately, and payment is made 
after publication at the rate of $5 to $10 a page.” 


Markets for Photographs 


Allstate Authors Corral, Collettsville, N. C. 
“We are in the market for fine photographs for 
our private collection. We desire negatives instead 
of prints whenever they can be sent; if impossible 
to send negatives, will be glad to examine prints. 
We pay on acceptance, rate depending upon the 
photograph. Negatives of any nature desired, but 
prefer fishing, hunting and outdoor scenes.” 

Dale R. Van Horn, 420 Federal Trust, Lincoln, 
Neb., occasionally buys small pictures of unusual 
things heretofore unpublished, especially if they 
pertain to things boys or girls can do or make, 
good uses for concrete, practical inventions and 
that sort of thing. Payment is never less than $1, 
and report is made within two weeks. 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


The Chatelaine, The MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Anne Elizabeth Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly, 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want articles of 
Canadian woman interest—2000 words in length; 
domestic articles, recipes, household hints, etc. 
In the line of fiction, we can use short stories of 
3000 to 5000 words in length, of Canadian woman 
interest, and serials two, three and four part, with 
Canadian woman interest. We also use short 
lyric verse. Manuscripts are reported on within 
three weeks and payment is made on acceptance.” 
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Fashionable Dress, 250 4th Avenue, New York. 
Neta Ketterer Black, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a fashion magazine 
exclusively, devoted to women’s apparel, beauty 
culture, etc. We use articles relating to women’s 
clothes, care of hair, hands, cosmetics and other 
factors important in correct grooming. We are 
at present well staffed in all departments and only 
very rarely accept outside contributions. Manu- 
scripts are reported on immediately, and payment 
is made on publication at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want short stories of any length, serials up to 
25,000 words (strong, modern woman interest de- 
manded), and humorous items. We use very little 
poetry. We report on manuscripts promptly and 
pay on acceptance.” 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Avenue, New 
{ Editor, Jessie A. Knox. Issued monthly ; 

a copy; $2.00 a year. “Practical Home 
Economics is primarily a magazine for home eco- 
nomics teachers and students, and aims to cover 
all of the phases of home economics work—food, 
health, nutrition, hygiene, home management, cloth- 
ing, etc. All articles must be educational in char- 
acter. We prefer those written by teachers, telling 
of actual teaching experiences. We buy some 
material, but most of it is contributed. Illustra- 
ticns should accompany articles. We also use a 
few health poems. We pay one cent a word for 
special articles only, on publication.” 


Miscellaneous 


Smith Publishing Co., 538 Central Avenue, High- 
land Park, Ill. ‘We are in the market for manu- 
script material suitable for publication in book 
form. Poetical collections, work of a biographical 
nature, plays, scientific surveys, and short-length 
novels are the type of work we prefer to look at. 
Acceptable material will be published on the usual 
royalty basis.” 

Independent Salesman, 29 E. 12th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Otis F. Herrmann, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 per year. “We are overstocked 
with material.” 

The Sporting Goods Trade, 22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. C. F. Jenz, Editor. “We are in 
the market for material of interest to sporting 
goods and hardware dealers. Prefer articles writ- 
ten by those who are familiar with retail mer- 
chandising practices and who can supply live news 
about the trade. Manuscripts reported on within 
thirty days and payment made on acceptance. 





Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 

dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 

dicates your power to create plots, characters 

that live, to understand human motives, etc. 

Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 

short story authority, offers you a complete, 

ae. result-getting home-study training. 

It develops style ability, perfects technique, 

Dr. Burton ‘apd teaches the methods of successful writers 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today, and receive 

expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also bovukiet, 

‘Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
563 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—‘‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. Dialect, same rate. 10% discount _on 
booklength. Please include postage for return of work. For 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM add 10c per page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095. 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 











EXPERT TYPING 
Ten years’ experience. Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. Special rate 
for books. 
MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
34 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass 














Best Typing in the West 


Prose, 40¢ per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 


Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 














155 East 42nd Street 





EFFICIENT SALES SERVIC 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent 


Places SHORT STORIES, NOVELETTES, SERIALS, BOOKS and ARTICLES 
by professional and new writers whose work shows promise 
Circular on request 


To American and 
British Markets 


NEW YORK 














LITERARY TRIO—Butler, Illinois 
We teach story writing—Manuscripts criticised. 
Let us give you an honest opinion of your 


STORIES—ESSAYS—SERMONS 
Address—Grotts Literary Trio, Butler, III. 











AUTHORS 
Your manuscripts accurately typed by an ex- 
perienced typist. 50 cents per thousand words. 
Neat, reliable work. 
CAROLINE A. WAHL 
303 Elmdorf Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











TYPING OF ANY KIND 


Minor corrections made; carbon included ; 
50e a thousand words. 


LENORA LEE 


Redmond, Oregon 











Announcing! 
Humor Department 


Beginning with the June 
issue Writer’s DiceEstT will 


inaugurate a Department 
of Humor. The Fditor will 
be glad to consider all high 
grade humor that may be 
submitted. Material should 
be fairly brief and should 
have a bearing on the liter- 
ary profession. Address all 
manuscripts to The Editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, O. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC READING FOR 
THE WRITER 


(Continued from page 36) 


cational field. Recently, I inspected an ele- 
mentary reader which utilized photographs 
of cows, dogs, horses and other animals to 
make clear to the children where the head, 
feet, ears, eyes, nose and other parts of the 
animal’s body were to be found. In fact, 
not very long ago a well-known publisher 
of school books asked me for certain pic- 
tures I had with which to illustrate a new 
textbook on summer camps for boys and 
girls. In a number of cases, the authors of 
new school textbooks made their own illus- 
trations with ordinary amateur cameras ; but 
these authors had mastered the elementary 
rules of composition and good technique. 
There are a number of splendid photo- 
graphic textbooks which have been written 
especially to help those who have cameras 
to make the kind of pictures for which there 
is an immediate demand. It is not necessary 
to buy all these books; but I suggest that 
every writer-photographer should have a 
good book on pictorial composition, one on 
the making of news-photographs, and a third 
on how, when and where to market the 
pictures which are made. With most of us, 
writing and photography are being combined 
to earn an income or a living. It is business, 
10t pleasure with us. For this reason I urg« 
my readers to make the early acquaintance of 
the excellent photographic textbooks which 


| are now to be obtained in all parts of the 
country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 5d) 


lor the writer who would raise his prose 
to the plane of poetry, the chapter on the 
sentence is worth the price of the book; for 
the great majority of us who see in style 
merely a means to an end, the book will be 
entertaining, but not very helpful. 

Aside from avoiding obvious mechanical 
and rhetorical awkwardness, the writer had 
best follow the bent of his own particular 
genius. Better a pedestrian style than one 
that is purely imitative, since no one can 
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imitate style for long without taking over TYPEWRITERS 
substance. ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
“The style is the man” remains the most edhe Figg Fg pee 


igest 


OR 


satisfactory of all the vain attempts to define 2 athe lists and special 


so elusive, intangible an essence as the par- | ‘educed prices. 
, ec . I NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
ticular way in which a given writer com- | 121 N. Francisco Ave, Dept. 12, | Chicago, Illined 


municates his thoughts to the reader. LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


“ER : ee ee a ee 
By —— 2 a — amg 9 sense sien You write the story and I'll type it, neatly and accu- 
y Herbert Kead. 32.00. New York: enry rately on crisp bond paper. I'll make all minor cor- 


Holt & Company. rections in punctuation and spelling and charge you only 
i0c per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 


Let’s Get Together! 

A Fair Return GLADYS MONTEZ 

‘ : t, Ss Antonio, T: 
Bank Clerk: ‘Now you have written a ee sissies Asie 





book, you can send me a few copies.” 
00k, you can send me a few copies WISCONSIN TYPIST 


Author: “Certainly; and in return you 
3 ’ Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one carbon. 


. 4 
can send me a few notes from the bank. Press: aheging teem toned atey, BOs pan 1008 ene: 
from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. Poems: Ic per 
a ea ‘ ; line. Literary revision, 50c per 1000 words. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. AGNES C. HOLM , ; 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 1711-D Spring Street Satan, Vere 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- —————— —==sss== 


nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1929. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. All Kinds 3 TYPEWRITING 








Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, pos Me appeared A. M. Schuckman, Manuscript 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and Letter-periect copy; 
says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DIGEST and desired, will have your short-story, book-length, poetry or 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and stageplay Ms. criticised by an editor of over 25 years’ 


a true statement of the ownership, manz agement, etc. experience. Markets suggested. 20 books for writers. 
invited. 


correct form. Guaranteed. Also, 


belief, 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above Sales service. Standard rates. Enquiries 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied G. R. Bent, 715 South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: See 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: A Typist Penis the in ‘State 
Publisher—Edward | ea eam Cincinnati, O. A clever brain and speedy, accurate 
Editor— A. M. Schuckman Cincinnati, O. AUTHOR fingers and what rpcaniaga rs An 
og dl ga sa raga ig ag eee oO. interesting story ready for publication. Send me your 
SSS SERRE Cee eee (Sa Se oem aa Fectoual th story and I'll do the rest at reasonable rates. For 





oo 





information write to: 


2. That the owner is: 
eS a ee eee Cincinnati, O. A. G. BRINTON 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other GOODING, IDAHO 


security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 

total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 

—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the SPECIAL OFFER 

names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, . os : eer ee _ 

if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and Until July 31, Mss. typed and revised 35¢ a thousanc 

security holders as they appear upon the books of the words; without revision, 15c. Carbon copy, prompt 

company but also, in cases where the stockholder or service guaranteed. Postage please. No stamps, except 

security holder appears upon the books of the company postage. 

as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 

the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, E. HAHN 

is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- Route No. 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 

ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 

> pr pein vy and conditions under which stock- = —______—_—<_ oo - 

nolders and security holders who do not appear upon the 

books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 

ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; * . 

and this affant has no reason to believe that any other Manuscripts typed and revised; accuracy and 

person, association, or corporation has any interest direct neatness stressed. Marketing service. Ten years 

or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities editorial and advertising experience. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information and terms. 


than as so stated by him. 

: A. M. SCHUCKMAN, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-sixth Cc. L. BEESON & COMPANY 
lay of March, 1929. A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 79091 Seville Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 


(My commission expires Dec. 29, 1930.) 


3 3 FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 
508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., LYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Wacation at the 
WRITERS COLONY 


Located in the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains near Denver, the Col- 
ony affords an inspiring and 
stimulating vacation: also in- 
tensive training in writing. 
lecture series by famous 
authors, seminary for pro- 
fessional writers, ouft- 

door sports, entertain- 
ments, etc. Send forfree 
(fustrated booklet. 
The Writers’ Colony 


1836 Champa Street 
Denver, Colo. 


























Successful Boston Composer 
will give your poem a creditable setting. Popu- 
lar, semi-classical or classical. Those interested 
correspond with 


GORDON WEST 
























222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 
Arrangement — Composition — Publication 

An artistic musical setting for your song-poem, furnish- 
ing a unique and original arrangement. Through, a> volume 


of business we are enabled to offer piano parts; O¥chestra- 
tions, and publishing at very low prices, and we guarantee 
satisfaction. 
Cone Piano Arrangement.............. $7.50 
Other Rates Furnished Upon Inquiry 
THE MERRILL F. HANNA STUDIOS 
A Personal Music Service 
4460 French Road Detroit, Mich. 


























SONG POEM WRITERS 


To break into legitimate songwriting takes ability, hard 
work, and perseverance. If you are in earnest and want 
professional composing done reasonably, and are interested 
in song publishing 

FACTS—NOT FICTION 
of vague, glowing promises, write to one whose songs bear 
the imprint of the country’s leading publishers Twelve 
| dollars per manuscript. 
Lon Healy, Organist Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 







































Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red Lips,” 
“Ain’t She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 

A complete treatise on the essentials of successful song writing. 

Tells how to start and how to proceed. Shows up the pitfalls 

Contains a complete list of prominent music publishers. Read 

this book and learn just what there is in the song writing 

game for you. 181 pages, postpaid, 75. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














Writer's Digest 


PRODUCING YOUR SONG 


(Continued from page 59) 


| 
| in individual cases but, in general, this is a 
| fair picture. The person who is not willing 
| to risk a bit of his own money, if necessary, 
| or the man who is not willing to seek expert 
| advice, had better stay out of it. This 
| means that the free-lance must either place 
his song with a reputable publisher, or col- 
laborate with some one who knows the game, 
or both, and he must be willing, if necessary, 
to spend some of his own money 

Many song writers publish their own 
songs, of course, but they either collaborate 
with some one else who knows the intricacies 
of the well-known “ropes,” or they have 
more or less knowledge of those selfsame 
“ropes,” or they are satisfied to achieve a 
local hit and have no ambitions toward na- 
tional popularity. 


I have presented here the bright side of the 
picture of publishing popular songs. But— 
not one song in ten becomes a national hit. 
Of the other nine, perhaps four will be kept 
in a publisher’s catalogue and will sell enough 
copies to pay for themselves—or partly, any- 
way. The other five will be complete flops 
—costing the publisher thousands of dol- 
lars each—and eventually will be junked. 


Just here there appears a curious phase 
of the game. Sometimes it happens that a 
| song will be presented to the public, prove a 
| flop, and lie dormant for several years. Then 
something will happen, the public will dis- 
cover it in some way, and it will become a 
hit almost over night. “Jts a Long Way to 
Tipperary” is an example. It was published 
and remained dormant for about eight years. 
When the war broke out, it flashed into pop- 
ularity accorded to but few songs. 

With only a fifty-fifty chance, ordinarily, 
of breaking even, and one chance in ten of 
making a fortune, and with all the work and 
worry, is it any wonder that music publish- 
ers grow gray’ But it isa fascinating game. 
And oh, boy, when a song does hit! “Ain’t 
it a grand and glorious feeling ?”’ 


“Wuat we know is nothing; what we 
| have to learn is immense.” 
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